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It’s been a rough year for Dan Fylstra, founder and 
chairman of VisiCorp in San Jose, California 




Make Way For Hayes’ Please. 

An advanced, easy-to-use data management 
system for the IBM® PC and compatibles. 


bility and customer support. 
Now these same standards have 


Want to get your paperwork out of 
a clumsy file cabinet and onto your 
PC’s screen, where you can manage 
it better? Frustrated with data base 
software that’s either too limited or 
too difficult to use? Hayes offers you 
a simple word of kindness. 

Please ™ A powerful, yet easy-to-use, 
system for organizing and managing 
your information. Please is flexible 
enough to store any data you enter, 
and it’ll return data to you in exacdy 
the form you need. Please does 
more. 

It does 


“The menu, Please?” 

Menus list all your options 
and tell you exactly which 
keys to press for every 
Please feature. 


it all 
faster. 

And it’s 
sure to 
please! 

That’s to be expected. As the 
telecomputing leader. Hayes built its 
reputation on quality design, relia- 


been applied to a new data 
management system that is go- 
ing to instantly change the way you 
do business! 

Say you're looking for an efficient 
way to maintain 
sales data. Please 
leads you every step 
of the way in creat- 
ing a sales database 
that might include 
names, addresses, dates and fi> 

These categories are called "fie] 
database lingo, and they're the very 
heart of your database structure. 

Want last month’s total in a par- 
ticular region? Press a few keys and 
it’s yours! A few more keystrokes 
and you’ll know who’s moving pro- 
duct, and what’s your biggest seller. 

Please will supply you with labels 
for a mailing to selected customers. It 
can send customer information to 
our word processor for a promotional 
etter. And it can receive data from 


your spreadsheet program. Please 
will even look up a name and com- 
pany for you, your Hayes Smart- 
toaem* will dial the pi 
and vou’re ready to talk! 


modem* will dial the phone number, 
id you’re ready to tall 
Tfiking this same sales database. 


“Make it snappy, Please!” 

Need a report fast? You and 
Please can put together a Quick 
List in a matter of seconds. 


es. 
;s” in 


l 


you might also want to define special 
fields for a custom 
Output Plan. 

With a defined 
field for "COM- 
MISSIONS due:’ 
Please can automa- 
tically compute each salesman’s com- 
missions, and print them out in a 
report of your own design. All this 
and more, just for saying "Please." 

And if you ever change your mind 
and want to change the structure of 
your database, please feel free. Step- 
oy-step instructions show you how. 

You nave the same flexibility with 
any database you and Please design. 
You can store up to 16 million records 
and 200 custom Output Plans for each 
database! More than you’re likely 
ever to require. But isn’t it nice 
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"Put it here, Please!’ 

Design a special screen 
format to position data 
in a particular place. 


knowing 
all that 
storage 
power 
is there? 

Just in case you ever need it? 

Now you might think that a data 
management system that does all 
this must be difficult to use. Right? 
Rest assured. Please works hard so 
you don't have to. An easy-to-follow 
sample disk shows you everything 
you need to know to 
create your first data- 
base. Three Please 
menus show you 
which keys to press 
to access every fea- 


“Merge these, Please!" 

Combine data from one 
database into another, with- 
out changing your original. 


Everything about Please is designed 
to save you time and effort. So what 
could make data management even 
easier? Please Application Templates, 
that's what! 

To help you get up-and-running 
immediately, we've developed a 
series of practical, pre-designed 
templates. You'll appreciate their 
well-thought-out structure, and “fill- 
in- the-blank ' ’ ease. Choose several! 
For business and personal use. 

Including Mailing 
List, for storing 
names and 


ture. And whenever you need it. 
Please provides on-screen HELP 
messages, tailored to a specific task. 
So you needn’t waste time reading 
through a list of unrelated instructions 
on your screen. Or stop what you're 
doing to consult a manual. In no time 
at all. and with no assistance at all. 
you’ll be a Please database pro! 


?ro- 


addresses and pr< 
ducing mailing lists. 


Contacts, for man- 
aging facts and figures about your 
sales contacts. Applicants, for follow- 
ing applicants throughout the inter- 
viewing process. Appointments, for 
maintaining your calendar and track- 
ing all of your business expenses. 
Household Records, a complete 
home management system. And 
more! Your dealer has details! 



Buy Please now! 
Get a FREE Mail - 


V *» 






Second FREE 
template of your 
choice, direct 
from Hayes! 

Help yourself. 
Please! And take 
advantage of 
these two valu- 
able offers. See 
your dealer right 
away! 


Hayes Microcomputer Products. Inc., 
5923 Peachtree Industrial Blvd., 
Norcross. Georgia 30092. 404/441-1617. 
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This year, the Apricot 
won both the Microcom- 
puter of the Year, and Busi- 
ness Microcomputer awards 
at the prestigious British 
Microcomputing Awards 
presentation. 

If you’ve already seen it, 
you know why. 

You also know why 
InfoWorld picked it out 
as being among "the most 
clever, inventive, cosmeti- 
cally attractive and easy-to- 

use computers to be found.” 

And why Creative 
Computing believes, “Its 
mass of features makes it 
a sure thing to put a dent 
in the jaded U.S. market.” 

And why Personal 
Computing judged it “faster 
and more efficient than the 
IBM PC.” 

But if you haven’t seen 
the Apricot, relax. It’s not 
too late. Simply visit your 
local Apricot dealer or con- 
tact Micro D, national dis- 
tributor of the Apricot, at 
800/447-4700. 

The Apricot family 
consists of five microcom- 
puters, ranging from $2295 
to $4895. 





The unique MicroScreen™ serves as a 
calendar/ clock, a built-in calculator, 
and a labelling device for special 
touch-sensitive keys 



For superior graphics, the Apricot 
has one of the highest resolution 
screens of any personal computer 
on the market ( 800 x400 pixels ). 



You can carry the Apricot like a 
briefcase. 


© 1984 ACT North America, Inc. 
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by Brett Kirk 
Owner 
Poseidon Aquatics 


"Our business is 
wholesaling tropical fish to 

E et stores. We're not a 
irge-sized company, but 
we have one whopper of an 
inventory-control problem. 
That's where dBASE II® 
comes in." 

The one that didn't 



get away. 

"We needed a fast 
program, and dBASE II, the relational 
database management system from 
Ashton-Tate, gave us the speed we 
needed to quickly log in our weekly 
live-fish shipment in terms of total 
numbers received, the kind and num- 
bers of each different type, the cost per 
fish— all critical factors in determining 
our pricing and being able to pass along 
savings to our customers whenever 
possible without hanging us out to dry 
profitwise. 

"We're sure glad we bought 
dBASE II when we did. I think our 
customers are glad, too." 


that has to be managed quickly and 
efficiently, dBASE II can really help 
you stay afloat. 

For all the particulars, contact 
Ashton-Tate, 10150 West Jefferson 
Boulevard, Culver City, CA 90230. 
(800) 437-4329, Ext.213. In the U.K., 
caU (0908) 568866. 


ASHTON -TOE ■ 


Once you try dBASE II, 
you'll be hooked. 

If you're up to your ears with data 


Suggested retail price, $700. 
dBASE II is a registered trademark of Ashton-Tate. 

©Ashton-Tate 1983 
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SOFTWARE LICENSING 


T he emergence of “dumb” networks (see “ ‘Dumb networks’ smart idea,” page 
43), and other hardware schemes that allow several people to use a single com- 
puter or disk drive, have raised more than a few eyebrows in the executive 
suites of software publishing companies. To publishers, whose convoluted license 
agreements generally follow an ironclad “one person, one package” approach, the 
idea of four or five people using the same copy of their product is anathema. In fact, 
some call it theft. 

We think that publishers should seize the opportunity to improve the way in which 
software is licensed to institutions, especially school systems, using these networks. 
The benefits publishers can reap from changing their licensing posture include in- 
creased sales, decreased piracy, and a better public image. 

Schools are especially likely to opt for a scheme like the dumb network, because it 
can markedly decrease the cost of installing computer power on the desk of each stu- 
dent. It is no secret that educational institutions in this country are in their worst 
financial shape in years. At the same time, the mandate exists throughout the country 
to improve what some see as a failing educational system — and that means using 
computers. Software publishers and hardware makers have actively supported this 
mandate, in which they see an opportunity to sell products and build awareness of 
their products in tomorrow’s adult buyers. 

Yet schools that attempt to save money by adopting networks, thus sharing ex- 
pensive hardware resources among several students, are faced with having to spend 
those savings, and more, on software. Prevailing license agreements usually require 
buying a separate copy of a program for each user. It is not easy for school officials to 
secure site licensing arrangements or significant discounts on multiple copies for 
classroom use. Publishers are reluctant to sell to schools, or even provide teachers 
with evaluation copies, because of what they perceive as an inordinately high inci- 
dence of piracy in schools. It is the publishers who encourage piracy by not recogniz- 
ing the economic plight of schools and adjusting their license arrangements 
accordingly. Teachers cannot spend money they don’t have, yet must provide 
students with software. What do publishers expect, if not piracy? 

The Software Protection Fund (SPF), a group of software publishers trying to 
combat piracy, says the industry must clean its own house before it can hope to stem 
illicit copying. SPF officials, such as Lotus Development president Mitch Kapor, say 
publishers must offer better service to their customers if they are to convince people 
that piracy is wrong. We think publishers should put their money where their mouth 
is, and start cleaning house by changing license agreements to ease the burden of 
costly software purchases on schools. □ 


Thi s One 
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LETTERS 


JOURNALISTIC STANDARDS 

Although it was commendable for 
InfoWorld to take up the cause of ethics in 
computer journalism, the article “Comput- 
er magazines,” ( InfoWorld , June 4, 1984) 
contained some inaccuracies and some 
arguable points. 

The article opened by stating that 
BYTE’s March editorial apologized to 
readers for mislabeling articles in the past. 
In fact, we never mislabeled articles. Some 
of our readers mistook feature articles for 
reviews despite our labeling reviews as 
reviews. We took steps to prevent recur- 
rence of the problem. 

The article went on to report that I had 
stated that our editors didn’t have time 
last year to check the credentials of 
authors. I believe I said that we didn’t have 
time to edit with our usual care. I certainly 
didn’t mean to give the impression that we 
think many authors are working to 
misrepresent themselves; we just feel we 
owe it to our readers to inform them of any 
information about the authors relevant to 
the interpretation of the article. 

The article also seemed to suggest that 
one of our authors, Scott Kamins, who 
wrote our April article on Macintosh 
Basic, had concealed from us his associa- 
tion with Apple Computer. In fact, Scott 
had told the editor of that association, and 
the copy for “About the Author” con- 
tained that information. Somehow, the 
information was mistakenly cut in the 
process of fitting copy. We are publishing 
an update in BYTE as soon as possible to 
correct the omission. 

First arguable point: Your article 
suggests that staff writers are somehow 
inherently better authors than people who 
work in the personal computer industry. 
We don’t agree. Journalists whose techni- 
cal knowledge approaches that of our 
outside authors are rare. Furthermore, we 
value the glimpses into the future and the 
authoritative tutorials that bright, cre- 
ative, technical people provide. We just 
want to ensure that no promotional 
material slips by, and that our readers are 
aware of our authors’ relevant business 
interests. 

The second arguable point was in your 
editor’s report, wherein you state: 
“[InfoWorld] Staff members must disclose 
investments in companies that we cover, 
although they may invest in any of those 
companies. Staff members may not trade 
stock in a company for 30 days before or 
after we publish a major story about that 
company.” We don’t see any fair way to 
operate except to forbid BYTE editorial 
staff and their spouses to own stock in any 
company in the personal computer indus- 
try. How can consumers, industry employ- 
ees, or anyone else, depend on stories 
developed and written by people who hold 
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stock in the companies about which they 
write? 

The third arguable point concerns the 
perspective of your cover article. BYTE 
doesn’t claim to be the court before which 
InfoWorld, Personal Computing, PC 
World, PC, Softalk, and other publications 
must stand trial. Readers sit in judgment 
of us all. We told our readers our standards 
and called on other publications to do the 
same. We will abide by the judgments of 
the readers. 

Philip Lemmons 
Editor in Chief 
BYTE 
Peterborough, NH 

In your efforts to be absolutely impar- 
tial in the excellent article about computer 
magazine ethics, you were taken by the 
photographer of your cover photo — one 
copy of InfoWorld, four of Personal 
Computing, four of BYTE, and six of In 
Cider. . . . Apple knows how to use the 
media. 

Dorothy Cate 
Alexandria, NH 

IT'S NOT GREEK 

A recent article said that a Drexel 
University faculty member created a 
“Cyrillic (Greek) alphabet” font on the 
Macintosh. (“Drexel University meets the 
Macintosh,” June 4, 1984.) 

The Greek alphabet existed long be- 
fore Cyril took pieces of it and created an 
alphabet for the Slavs. Various forms of 
the Cyrillic alphabet are utilized in lan- 
guages like Russian, Ukrainian, Belorus- 
sian, Bulgarian, Serbian, and Macedonian, 
but not Greek. 

L. Robin Chapdelaine 
Missoula, MT 

GET IT RIGHT 

Thank you for publishing my letter to 
the editor, “Atari blues” (April 30, 1984). 
However, I would like to call attention to 
the fact that you misspelled my first name. 
My real name is Robin S. Hart, not Robert! 

I’ve had to take quite a bit of chiding 
lately about this “sudden” change of 
gender and would appreciate it if you 
would rectify this matter. 

Robin Sue Hart 
Los A ngeles Atari Computer Enth usiasts 

Arleta, CA 

YOU SAID IT 

Having lived in both the MIS “oligopo- 
ly” and the microcomputer world, I would 
like to commend John Gantz for his column 
of May 28, 1984. 

He states that “successful companies 
will have a strategy for getting in with the 


growing influence of MIS departments in 
micro acquisitions.” Software companies, 
please listen! We are tired of hearing the 
gripes about piracy. When you have a 
software licensing agreement that in- 
cludes multiple CPUs and networking, 
then MIS will be better able to control 
corporate piracy, keep users happy, main- 
tain a reasonable budget, and gladly line 
your pockets! 

Daryl Gest 
La Jolla, CA 

OUT OF FOCUS 

In response to John Dvorak’s report on 
Atari’s questionable use of focus groups 
(Inside Track, May 14, 1984), remember 
that a focus group’s intended function is 
explorative. A good moderator can uncov- 
er contradictions, hesitance, or confusion 
that respondents may feel. These ses- 
sions’ results are not meant for decision 
making until they’re verified by a quantita- 
tive research study. 

We don’t know whether Atari’s focus 
groups were poorly done or poorly 
described, but we can say that to set up a 
respondent in the method Dvorak de- 
scribed is unethical and irresponsible. Still, 
as products get more complex and buyers 
less sophisticated, it’s imperative to un- 
derstand general consumer attitudes 
(which focus groups can reveal) to effec- 
tively develop and market a product. 

Heidi Washburn 
Washburn Marketing Inc. 

New York, NY 

PROCESSED WORLD 

Behind the demonstrations of the 
Processed World group (“The subversion 
of Silicon Valley,” June 4, 1984), I keep 
hearing the chant, “Workers of the world, 
unite.” Yech. Groups like this deserve all 
the contempt they can find. 

Tom Vyse 
San Diego, CA 


CORRECTION 

In our story “Alan Kay: portrait of a 
high-tech dreamer” (June 11, 1984), we 
referred to Mike Liebhold as Alan Kay’s 
boss at Atari. Mr. Liebhold called to tell us 
“the reference was flattering but I worked 
for Alan as director of administrative 
support for Atari’s systems research 
laboratory.” 


Please write to Letters, InfoWorld, 1060 
Marsh Road, Suite C-200, Menlo Park, 
CA 94025 (CompuServe: 76703,617 or 
The Source: TCX939). Include your 
name, address and daytime telephone 
number. Letters selected for publication 
will be edited for length and clarity. 
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VIEWPOINT 


MAIL-ORDER IS OK 


BY GENNY ENGEL 

Contributor 


T he scandal surrounding Program- 
ming International has caused many 
software buyers to think twice about 
ordering from mail-order software compa- 
nies. It’s an understandable reaction, but 
there’s more behind it than healthy 
consumer skepticism. 

Much of the reaction is not to 
Programming International but to a myth 
that has spread through the industry, 
fueled by retailers and reflected in the 
media. The myth goes like this: All mail- 
order software companies are full of 
people who don’t know a thing about 
software and don’t care to. All mail-order 
software comes without service or support 
because it’s all pirated anyway. All mail- 
order companies are out to make a fast 
buck off the effort retailers put into 
product demos. All mail-order is a scam. 

Having worked for more than a year at 
800-Software, a mail-order house, I can 
say that the average salesperson there is a 
lot more on the ball than some retailers I 
know. Many have years of experience in 
nothing but software. And because most 
mail-order people work on salary, not 
commission, there’s no need for them to 
hold back information from the customer 
or push a high-margin product over a low- 
margin one. 

As for support, there’s a software store 
I know of that lets you choose between 
getting a discount and bare-minimum 
support, or paying retail for full 
handholding. This is basically the kind of 
choice you have with mail-order. The 
lowest prices usually come from compa- 
„ nies that offer little more than the 
manufacturer’s warranty. Companies that 
charge more generally have technical 
support. (Of course, they won’t teleport 
through the phone to show you how a 
program works — if you want someone 
sitting with you at the keyboard, think 
; twice about calling a mail-order house.) 
Where do mail-order companies get 
their products? From the manufacturers 
and from the same distributors that supply 
retail stores. Mail-order prices come from 
the huge discounts that manufacturers 
— 


Genny Engel has worked in various 
capacities with both mainframes and 
micros for the past few years. 


offer on volume orders. By dealing directly 
with the manufacturers, mail-order com- 
panies also get quick delivery — they may 
stock a product before some retailers get 
it from a distributor. 

Now, about mail-order companies liv- 
ing off the retailers’ demos. A lot of 
retailers seem to think it’s OK to say 
anything they like about mail-order, so the 
customer won’t come in for a demo and 
then go and buy the product by mail. I’ve 
had some retailers admit to me that 
they’ve told pretty tall tales about mail- 
order buying for just this reason. But 
consider the customers a mail-order house 
lives by: large corporate or government 
buyers who want dozens of copies of a 
program and people who live hundreds of 
miles from the nearest computer store. 
The volume buyers often conduct their 
own in-house testing on a few programs, 
then order the program they choose from 
a supplier that is capable of filling large 
orders quickly. And the guy who lives 300 
miles from a computer store would 
probably love to see a demo, if he could get 
to one. Neither group can be adequately 
served by retailers. 

Face it, retailers, we all live off the big 
ads. What sells for you is what’s big 
enough to be well-advertised, or around 
long enough to be well-known. And that’s 
what sells for mail-order companies as 
well. It’s only been recently that anyone’s 
even had this idea about all respectable 
software sales taking place in stores. 
VisiCalc and dBase II didn’t spring sudden- 
ly from the shelves of ComputerLand. For 
quite a while, the only way to get software 
was to order it. Then the professional 
retail stores came into the market in 
droves and . . . presto! Today, it appears 
that if you’re not in a store, you have no 
right to sell software! Interestingly 
enough, retailers who think every soft- 
ware sale is their right are often unhelpful. 
A number of mail-order customers used to 
be these retailers’ customers — until they 
decided not to pay retail for service they 
weren’t getting. 

Maybe what we need in the aftermath 
of Programming International is some 
information on how to tell a reputable 
dealer from a disappointment — whether 
mail-order or retail. With so many good 
dealers of both kinds around, there’s no 
reason to put up with shoddy service, or 
with the myth behind it. □ 
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largest corpora) lons..jat the same low prices I 


ADVANCED DATA INSTITUTE 
Aladin 

LIST 

595 

SALE 

425 

ALPHA SOFTWARE 



Data Base Manager II 

295 

179 

ASHTONTATE 



dBase II 

495 

379 

ATI 



Training WordStar 

75 

55 

Training dBase II 

75 

55 

AXEL JOHNSON 



Autocode 

195 

139 

CDEX 



MYB Lotus 1-2-3 

70 

55 

CONDOR 



Condor 3 

650 

339 

DIGITAL MARKETING 



Milestone 

295 

249 

Bibliography 

99 

84 

Footnote 

99 

84 

Datebook II 

295 

179 

Notebook 

150 

98 

FOX & GELLER 



dGraph 

295 

169 

dUtil 

99 

58 

HUMANSOFT 



DB Plus 

125 

84 

IUS 



Easy System II 

395 

239 

General Ledger 

595 

349 

Accounts Receivable 

595 

349 

Accounts Payable 

595 

349 

LEXISOFT 



Spellbinder 

495 

239 

LIFETREE 



Volkswriter Deluxe 

295 

169 

LIVING VIDEO TEXT INC. 



Think Tank (IBM) 

196 

165 

Think Tank (Apple) 

150 

119 

MDBS 



Knowledgeman 

500 

329 

MONEY SAVERS 

OPEN ACCESS 


399 

LOTUS 


315 

PROKEY 10 


95 

WORD PERFECT 


319 

SUPERCALC 3 


239 

CROSSTALK 


105 

MULTIMATE 


295 

QUICKCODE 


169 

HARVARD PROJECT MGR. 


329 

MICROPRO 



WordStar 

495 

245 

SpellStar 

150 

99 

CorrectStar 

250 

175 

MailMerge 

250 

126 

Professional Pak 

845 

365 

InfoStar 

495 

248 

MICRORIM 



R Base 4000 

495 

319 

Extended Report Writer 

150 

119 

Clout 

195 

165 

MICROSOFT 



Multiplan 

250 

159 

Basic Interpreter 

350 

249 

Word/Mouse 

475 

319 

Chart(Mac) 

125 

99 

Cash Plan(IBM) 

150 

119 

OASIS 



Word Plus 

150 

105 

Punctuation & Style 

150 

95 

PEACHTREE 



Peachtext 5000 

425 

329 

PERFECT SOFTWARE 



Perfect Writer 

349 

218 

Perfect Writer/Speller 

399 

298 

PETERNORTON 



Norton Utilities 

80 

54 


TO ORDER CALL TOLL-FREE: 

(800) 235-3020 (USA) 

(800) 235-3021 (CA) 

(415) 382-9085 



BUSINESS SOFTWARE 


94 Galli Drive, Suite E, 
Novato, CA 94947 

SAME DAY SHIPMENT ON MOST ORDERS 

• Authorized Purchase orders accepted 

• Dealer, institutional and quantity discounts available 

• VISA & Mastercard accepted 

• Full Guarantee against defects 

Prices may change. 
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Announcing the WY-75. 



Adding elegance to your DEC* computer 
never cost less. Just add the WY-75, VT-100* 
software-compatible terminal. 

It’s a lot more than just an accessory. The 
WY-75 has a compact, ergonomic design. 
With a finely sculpted, low-profile keyboard. 
And a swivel and tilt non-glare 14" screen, 
tailored with an 80/132 column format. A 
combination of features other VT-100 soft- 
ware-compatible terminals just don’t offer. 

The WY-75 lists for only $795. A price that 
won’t tie you down. 

Contact Wyse Technology for more informa- 
tion and you’ll see why we’re so well-suited 
for your DEC. 


Dress up your DEC 
for $795. 



WYSE 

I I I I 

Make the Wyse Decision. 


Wyse Technology, 3040 N. First Street, San Jose, CA, 95134, 408/946-3075, 
TLX 910-338-2251, Outside CA call toll free, 800/421-1058, in So. CA 213/340-2013. 

•VT-100 and DEC are trademarks of Digital Equipment Corporation. 
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FROM THE NEWS DESK 

M. V. Phillips will make MSX computer: Microsoft’s proposed 
MSX standard for home computers is expected to get a major 
boost next week when the the giant Dutch conglomerate N.V. 
Phillips announces plans to make and market an MSX computer in 
Europe, possibly in time for Christmas. There are already some 
200,000 MSX computers in Japan, and a slew of MSX machines is 
expected to hit the U.S. consumer market by next spring. (The 
MSX standard is an attempt to establish hardware and software 
compatibility between different brands of home computers, as well 
as other electronic home appliances such as stereos and videodisc 
players. MSX currently has the endorsement of Spectravideo, the 
struggling U.S. home computer maker, and at least a dozen 
Japanese vendors.) 

A number of software manufacturers at the recent Consumer 
Electronics Show (CES) in Chicago had Japanese MSX machines 
on display. Companies 
such as Activision, 
which had a Panasonic- 
made MSX computer 
on display, have al- 
ready begun licensing 
or selling MSX car- 
tridge software in Ja- 
pan. But this “first 
generation” of MSX 
computers is mostly 
game machines, with 
limited memory and 

little, if any, applica- Kay Nishi holds up MSX-on-a-chip. 
tion software. Observ- 
ers believe the MSX computers headed for U.S. shores will 
contain a minimum of 64K random-access memory (RAM) and 
have disk drive storage, unlike the present generation of mostly 
16K RAM, cartridge-based machines. 

Microsoft held a private meeting with original-equipment 
manufacturers and other current and potential contributors to the 
MSX effort during the CES show. “It was the first time 
[Microsoft chairman] Bill Gates came out and said it [MSX] was 
coming to the U.S.,” said Harry Fox, president of Spectravideo. 
Sources close to Microsoft say they expect some 22 hardware 
manufacturers to be making MSX machines for the U.S. market 
next year. In a related development, Kay Nishi, president of 
Microsoft Far East, showed a prototype “MSX Engine” during a 
panel discussion on hardware trends at CES. MSX computers em- 
ploy three chips: the Zilog Z80 or its equivalent as the main pro- 
cessor, a video chip, and a sound chip. The prototype engine Nishi 
held up was a VLSI (very large scale integration) version of the 
three chips that essentially combines them into one 
microprocessor. This will make it much easier — and cheaper — 
to manufacture MSX computers or provide MSX adapters for ex- 
isting hardware. The MSX chip set will sell for about $10 when it 
goes into production late this year, Nishi said. 

What can you do with a home computer? That was the ques- 
tion hundreds of exhibitors at the recent CES attempted to 
answer. Me-too home entertainment/education/personal-produc- 
tivity software packages were easy to find. Legitimate innovations 
were not. But the flood of new products was ample evidence that 
software publishers are getting serious about the home market. 
More and more packages are coming out for the Commodore 64, 
clearly the dominant home computer on the market today. 
Spinnaker showed Rock ’n Rhythm, a new game by Tom Snyder 


for the Model 64 and Atari computers. The $39.95 recording-stu- 
dio game lets you put together your own ensemble — drums, bass, 
keyboard, etc., control the various elements in the “studio” — vol- 
ume, lights and so on — and “record” (store) your own melody on 
disk. HesWare showed a new game called Cell Defense, which is 
kind of an interactive version of Fantastic Voyage, the old sci-fi 
movie about a scientific mission into a human body. The object of 
Cell Defense, which has some 32 levels of difficulty, is to save a hu- 
man body from dying. 

IBM drops prices, ups minimum PC memory capacity: 

IBM has lowered prices across the board on its personal 
computer line some 18 to 23 percent. The “entry level” IBM PC 
with 256K RAM and one disk drive now carries a retail price of 
$1,995. The previous entry-level system with one disk drive and 
64K RAM retailed for $2,104. IBM also lowered the price of its 
slow-selling PCjr from $699 to $599 (not including disk drive), 
and from $1,269 to $999 (for a PCjr with a drive). Similar price 
cuts apply to the IBM PC XT and Portable Computer. IBM also 
introduced a two-disk drive version of its Portable Computer, 
which will sell for $3,020. All the new versions will be available in 
stores this month, says IBM. 

NewStar vs. WordStar war brewing: Richard Post, president 
of NewStar Software, the company that makes a WordStar-like 
word processing package, New Word, wants to dispel rumors that 
his firm “stole WordStar.” According to Post, some people at 
archrival MicroPro have been spreading the word that NewStar 
is going to fall victim to a suit MicroPro plans to bring against it 
for copyright infringement of its WordStar program. 

“The manufacturers we sell to want reassurance [that] we 
haven’t stolen WordStar,” says Post. “We can’t guarantee 
MicroPro won’t sue, but we have a strong case if they do. We 
have in no way stolen their product.” Post and the two other 
founders of NewStar Software worked at MicroPro until they 
were laid off, along with 200 others, in October 1982. 

“There have not been any allegations [that NewStar stole 
WordStar],” said E. Ric Giardina, MicroPro’s chief legal counsel. 
“What there are are rumors.” Giardina would not comment on 
whether MicroPro plans to take any legal action against NewStar 
in the future. 

David Needle 
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Click Art. 

A Classic Addition 
to Macintosh! Software. 



Art for the Rest of Us 

ClickArt™ isn't software you have 
to learn. It’s a file of art, ready for 
use on demand. Click. Michelangelo’s David 
appears on the screen. Add a fig leaf. It’s 
simple. Looking for something more contem- 
porary? Choose from a collection of cars, 
skylines, cartoons, animals, arrows, borders — 
over 100 drawings for use with MacPaint™or 
MacWrite™ Professional artists created the 
images so that you don’t have to. 
jN 

7 « You can use the drawings 
as they are, or use them as a 
starting point for your own cre- 
ativity. Add excitement to your 
party invitations, announcements, 
flyers, or spruce up your reports 
with illustrations and symbols. 

ClickArt is for people who have the creative urge to draw 
but lack the time, patience or experience 
to produce good illustrations. 

ClickArt gives the non-artist 
(or impatient artist) the ability 
to produce a masterpiece. 

Point, Click, Create 

Have some fun moving, shrinking, expanding, distorting, 
altering, adding, deleting. Add words, add borders, and 
combine different images. And watch your personal, school 
or business communications come alive. 





Enlighten your Macintosh 

You’ll have to admit that part of the reason 
you bought your Macintosh is to have fun with 
it. ClickArt makes it even more fun by taking 
full advantage of 
the great graphics of the Macin- 
tosh and showing off its power. 

Available NOW 

To find ClickArt, don’t go to a museum . . .yet. Go to your 
local computer dealer. If you already have a copy of ClickArt, 
a . you’ll be happy to know that more 
y I ClickArt products are on the way. And 
the best part is — adding ClickArt to 
your collection costs a mere $49-95. 
That’s a small price to pay for a classic. 


ClickArt 


Personal Graphics 
for the Macintosh 


T/Maker Graphics 
2115 Landings Drive 
Mountain View, CA 94043 

415/962 0195 

C 1984 T/Maker Graphics 

Macintosh is a trademark licensed to Apple Computer. Inc 
MacPaint and MacUrite an- trademarks of Apple Computer, Inc 
QkfcArt M is a l rademark ofT/ Maker Company 
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COMMODORE ENHANCES 264 

Software companies waiting before developing programs 


BY SCOTT MACE 

Senior Writer 


E ven though software developers 
aren’t jumping on the bandwagon, 
Commodore has rolled out its Plus/4, 
a refined version of the 264 home 
computer shown in January. 

Commodore has enhanced the ma- 
chine’s position as a productivity computer 
by bundling in a word processor, a 
spreadsheet, database management, and 
business graphics. Users can pass informa- 
tion to the word processor from the other 
three programs. 

The Plus/4 will probably sell for $299 
when it reaches stores this fall, according 
to Sol Davidson, vice president of opera- 
tions for Commodore. 

Davidson says the Plus/4 is for “the 
computer literate person” looking for a 
computer with built-in productivity soft- 
ware. The popular Commodore 64 com- 
puter will continue to be sold to first-time 
computer owners, he says. 

Commodore introduced the Plus/4 at 
the Consumer Electronics Show (CES) in 
Chicago, where “productivity” was the 
buzzword, overshadowing video games. 

According to critics, the Plus/4, like 
the 264, still has inferior graphics and 
sound compared to the Commodore 64, 
and that, combined with the machine’s 
newness, has the all-important indepen- 
dent software developers holding off. 

Because the computer has four popular 
productivity programs built in, there will 
be little demand for word processors, 
database managers, spreadsheets, or busi- 
ness graphics programs for the Plus/4, 
observers say. 

Some developers also believe Commo- 
dore will try harder than ever to corner 
the market on software for the computer. 

“The only way you can get a machine 
[from Commodore to develop software] is 
if you agree to sell through them,” says 
Robert Shapiro, president of Practicorp 
International of Newton Upper Falls, 
Massachusetts. Practicorp sells word pro- 
cessing, database, and spreadsheet soft- 
ware for the Commodore 64. 

Shapiro likens this move by Commo- 
dore to Texas Instruments’ efforts to 
comer software distribution for the 99/4A 
before TI pulled out of the home computer 
market last November. “It could be 
equally disastrous,” Shapiro says. 


“The Commodore 64 is the hot 
machine and will be the hot machine this 
Christmas,” Shapiro adds. 

Davidson says consumer response to 
the Plus/4 will direct Commodore’s future 
efforts on behalf of the machine. Commo- 
dore isn’t predicting how many Plus/4s, 
which will be sold through the same 
outlets as the Commodore 64, it will sell. 

Initially, Commodore will sell 10 to 15 
software programs for the Plus/4, David- 



The Commodore Plus/ 4 


son says. 

Most of the programs are enhanced 
versions of Commodore 64 programs. The 
first four are Commodore’s enhanced 
productivity programs: Easy Script/Plus, 
Easy Calc/Plus, The Manager, and B- 
Graph. Magic Desk II, an icon-based 
combination text editor, spreadsheet, file 


BY JIM BARTIMO 

Senior Writer 


C omplete mobility for portable com- 
puters took a step closer to reality 

recently when one of the first 
commercially available computer-to-cellu- 
lar radio interfaces was introduced by 
Spectrum Cellular Communications of 
Dallas. 

The device, called The Bridge, con- 
nects any portable computer to an auto- 
mobile’s cellular radio telephone, allowing 
the user to transmit and receive data while 
traveling in metropolitan areas. 

The Bridge connects to the portable 
computer through the RS-232 port and, if 
successful, will provide professionals with 


manager, and calculator, will be offered on 
cartridge, as will Easy Script/Plus and 
Easy Calc/Plus. The other software will be 
on floppy diskette and run on Commo- 
dore’s new SFS 481 fast disk drive. 

Commodore is also offering a series of 
“vertical market application templates” 
for the Plus/4, to appeal to cottage 
industries and small business. Included are 
templates for construction, shop mainte- 
nance, manufacturing, retail sales, and 
professional services. 

Commodore won’t forget games, pro- 
viding the popular Infocom games such as 
Zork and Commodore games such as Jack 
Attack. 

Davidson says the computer shown at 
the January CES, called the 364, is “on 
hold.” The 364 had enhanced memory and 
a numeric keypad, but otherwise resem- 
bled the 264 and ran the same software. 
Davidson says Commodore will release 
that kind of computer if consumers want 
it. 

Davidson says Commodore is manufac- 
turing 450,000 Commodore 64s and 
100,000 SX-64s, the portable version of 
the Commodore 64, each quarter. 

At CES, Commodore also announced 
fall availability of the Commodore 16, a 
new first-time computer with 16K RAM. 
The 16, which replaces the 4K VIC 20, is 
expected to sell for about $100. □ 


constant access to public database ser- 
vices, corporate mainframe computers, 
and other personal computers. "It’s the 
same concept of using a telephone modem, 
but instead of phone lines, you use cellular 
air waves to send or receive data,” says 
Spectrum president Dana C. Verrill. 

Cellular radio is a wireless telephone 
technology currently available in only a 
handful of cities. It requires a specially 
designed mobile telephone, and is especial- 
ly of interest to salespeople who spend 
much of their time driving. 

A cellular radio network divides the 
city into sectors or cells, each with its own 
receiver and transmitter for the telephone 
signal. When the driver leaves one cell and 
enters another, the receiver/transmitter 
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Interface connects computers to radio telephones 
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station automatically switches the voice 
line to the nearest station. 

It is the switching from one cel) to the 
next that makes data transmission over 
cellular radio difficult. “You lose that 
signal for a fraction of a second when you 
go from one cell to the next,” says 
Spectrum marketing vice president Pat- 
rick A. Mayben. 

Though such momentary lapses do not 
significantly affect voice communications, 
they disable the computer modem, scram- 
bling or losing information. 

The Bridge overcomes this limitation 
by sensing the signal loss and then 
simulating a cellular radio tone for the 


BY JIM BARTIMO 

Senior Writer 


A start-up networking company, hop- 
ing to succeed where other compa- 
nies have failed, plans to provide 
electronic mail, video games, and popular 
software programs to travelers by putting 
microcomputers in selected hotel rooms. 
The private network also will be available 
to hotels, convention centers, and other 
corporations starting in September. 

American Network Services (ANS) of 
Burlingame, California, announced its 
Guestnet high-speed dedicated network 
recently with “one of the largest hotel 
chains in the country” already committed 
to its use, according to ANS president 
Alan G. Saffron. He would not identify the 
chain, but says Guestnet will connect 
hotels in some 20 cities during the next 
two and a half years. 

Hotel guests will use the network by 
requesting a computer-equipped room in a 
participating hotel. By running a standard 
credit card through a magnetic-strip 


fraction of a second it is missing. Mayben 
says that Spectrum engineers have accom- 
plished this, but one cellular radio expert 
says the task is virtually impossible. 

“They’re going to have a problem with 
the bit-error rate in the handoff,” says 
Gary Ozanich, director of new communica- 
tions markets for the New York market 
research firm Link Resources. “When you 
stay within the same cell, wireless termi- 
nals are no problem for cellular radio.” 

Nonetheless, Spectrum will begin to 
sell its device in September through the 
Genra chain of computer stores. The 
Bridge is the size of a VHS cassette tape 
and will “cost no more than other ancillary 


reader on the specially equipped micro, 
the guest will gain access to the 256K 
random-access memory, two-drive ma- 
chine and the network for $30 per day. 
Users must pay extra for CompuServe or 
The Source, but other uses of Guestnet 
and the micro that are accessible via a 
valid authorization code will be covered in 
the fee, including downloaded business 
software and video games. Airline reserva- 
tion systems, electronic banking systems, 
and electronic mail also will be accessible, 
Saffron says. Which company will provide 
the computers has not been determined. 

Two other major ventures attempting 
to put terminals into hotels have failed in 
as many years. Last year, HotelTech 
International of Belvedere, California, 
announced its SuiteTalk network accessi- 
ble by micros, but now the company is not 
even listed in directory assistance. 

In 1982, Travelhost Communications 
of Dallas, a travel magazine publisher, 
attempted to put videotex terminals in 
participating hotels but found the hotel 
private branch exchange telephone sys- 


computer products,” Mayben says. “The 
customers for this product will be those 
people that were early into the cellular 
market.” 

Initially, users of The Bridge will be 
those willing to spend some $2,000 on the 
mobile phone and $1,000 or more for the 
portable computer. But within the next 
five years, the cost and size of mobile 
telephones and interfaces such as The 
Bridge will allow them to be built into the i 
portable computer for a lower price, 
Mayben says. Users then will be able to ' 
communicate with other computers most i 
anywhere without having to rely on a 
standard telephone. □ 


terns of too low quality to support data 
transfer. Now, the company plans to offer 
terminals in areas set aside for computer 
use, instead of in individual rooms, by the 
end of the year . 

The ANS venture will probably fail, 
according to Richard Bedford, vice presi- 


Guests will use the 


network by asking 
for computer- 
equipped rooms in 


participating 
hotels . 


dent and general manager of Travelhost 
Communications, because hotel guests 
would rather use a dedicated terminal. 
“By providing a micro, you’re only 
appealing to the small percentage of 
people who already use them,” he says. □ 


MICROS TO BE PLACED IN HOTELS 

Start-up company plans Guestnet private network 


ASK DROPS SOFTWARE DIVISION 

Rights to its only product will be auctioned 


BY DENISE CARUSO 

Reporter 


T hirty-five workers lost their jobs 
when ASK Computer Systems Inc. 
of Los Altos, California, killed its 
microcomputer software division, ASK 
Micro. The workers were laid off at ASK’s 
Folsom, California, facility where the 
division’s only product, the Accounting 
Plus package, was produced. 

Sandra Kurtzig, ASK’s chairperson and 


chief executive officer, says the division, 
which accounted for only 4 percent of the 
company’s business, was losing money. 
“The decimal point was moving in the 
wrong direction,” she says. 

The mainstay of ASK’s business is 
development and management of mini- 
computer information systems for manu- 
facturing companies. A typical system sale 
for ASK, she says, is between $200,000 
and $500,000. 

Kurtzig is taking a unique approach to 


the problem of dispensing with the 
division. She has decided to auction the 
rights to Accounting Plus, which consists 
of 10 accounting modules. 

“Many people were interested, some 
in exclusive rights and some in nonexclu- 
sive rights,” she says. “We didn’t want to 
spend the time required making deals with 
all the individuals who expressed interest 
in the line.” 

Sealed bids were submitted to Arthur 
Young and Co. in San Jose, California. 
Those bidding for exclusive rights to 
Accounting Plus were required to submit a 
bid greater than the sum of all bids for 
nonexclusive rights. Whoever wins the 
bids will be provided with everything 
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related to the program — from source 
codes to documentation — and will be able 
to market the software under any name. 

The minimum bid for nonexclusive 
rights, says Kurtzig, was $50,000 for IBM 
PC and PC-compatible programs, $10,000 
for CP/M-based programs. 

Kurtzig says the public company will 
lose about $850,000, or about 7 cents a 
share, this quarter by dropping the 
software division. Whatever money the 
auction raises, she says, will offset that 
loss. 

The accounting software, Kurtzig says, 
has been on software hit lists for more 
than a year, and in the May issue of 
Computer Merchandising reached the No. 
4 spot. It has been distributed by such 
firms as Softsel and MicroD, as well as by 
vertical-market distributors such as Sys- 


tems Plus and Microdos. 

Systems Plus terminated its business 
relationship with ASK more than a month 
ago. Chip Barclay, spokesperson for Sys- 
tems Plus, says his company declined a 
contract to continue distributing the 
product. 

“The terms of the business relation- 
ship weren’t to our liking,’’ he says. He 
adds that his company has been ap- 
proached by ASK about bidding for the 
line, but that no decisions have been made 
about doing so. Systems Plus, he says, 
originally marketed and published the line, 
designed by a company called Software 
Dimension, before ASK acquired the latter 
firm. 

Microdos, a distributor in Weehawken, 
New Jersey, which sold only Accounting 
Plus, had also severed business ties with 


the company before ASK’s decision to 
drop the division. 

President Bob Tillim won’t comment 
on the company’s move because “there’s 
litigation pending. We’re considering ac- 
tion against them for breach of contract, 
action under the Sherman Antitrust Act 
and unfair competition in restraint of trade 
under the Robison-Patman Act.” He didn’t 
elaborate except to say that Microdos will 
continue to support Accounting Plus as a 
service to its dealers. 

Kurtzig says both companies had 
instituted “special deals” before ASK 
acquired Software Dimensions. “We told 
them about a month ago that their 
discounts were changing from what they 
had been to standard discounts,” she says. 
Kurtzig says no active contracts with 
either firm were in place. □ 


POSTAL SERVICE TO SELL E-COM 

Rather than hike rates, governors vote to sell 


BY MARGUERITE ZIENTARA 

Senior Writer 


T he board of governors of the U.S. 
Postal Service has voted to quit the 
electronic mail business, and is 
seeking buyers for its related equipment. 

The decision came after a long dispute 
with the independent Postal Rate Commis- 
sion, which had sought to raise the 
Electronic Computer-Originated Mail (E- 
COM) system’s rates to as much as twice 
the current rate of 26 cents for the first 
page and 5 cents for an additional page. 

Such a rate hike would have priced E- 
COM out of the market, says Gary 
Ozanich, director of the New Communica- 
tions Markets Program for Link Re- 
sources Inc. in New York. 

“It’s clear the Postal Service entered 
the market initially for defensive pur- 
poses,” Ozanich said, “but they see it’s 
really turning into a marketing game, and 


BY TOM SHEA 

Reporter 

G RiD Computers, maker of the 
powerful Compass briefcase com- 
puter, recently announced several 
new products, including the Compass II 
with user-loadable read-only memory 
(ROM) packs. The company also cut prices 
on four existing Compass computers by 30 
percent. 


they would be at a disadvantage in this 
competitive business.” 

The Postal Service’s charter allows it 
to provide only paper-based mail services, 
thus precluding the possibility of comput- 
er-to-computer communications, current- 
ly available through such firms as MCI. 

E-COM, started in January 1982, has 
had little success. It has garnered only 
about 500 customers, mostly financial 
institutions, retailers, airlines, and hospi- 
tals, and has lost about $50 million, 
according to an estimate by the House 
Government Operations committee. In- 
dustry observers say the losses are $75 
million to $100 million. 

The Postal Service expects to relin- 
quish operations to another organization 
by early 1985, and hopes for uninterrupt- 
ed service to E-COM customers, a 
spokesperson says. "In recent months, we 
have been approached by several compa- 
nies in the private sector which have 


With the introduction of three new 
models, the Mountain View, California, 
company’s Compass briefcase computer 
has become a “family” of seven computers 
(costing from $3,450 to $$7,997), cen- 
tered around the Compass. The 10-pound 
Compass is among the most deluxe 
briefcase-size computers, offering a full 
80-column by 25-line electroluminescent 
display that runs MS-DOS software and 
has nonvolatile bubble memory. 


indicated the desire to explore the possibil- 
ities of tying the hard-copy output of their 
systems to our delivery network,” says an 
official statement. 

The Postal Service declined to indicate 
which companies had expressed such an 
interest. 

E-COM mailings, which must involve at 


The Postal 


Service’s charter 


allows for paper- 
based mail 


services only . 


least 200 addresses, go electronically to 
any of 25 key post offices for printing, 
envelope stuffing, and delivery in paper 
form. Delivery in no more than two days is 
guaranteed. □ 


Two of the three new products an- 
nounced are more powerful than the 
standard Compass. The third new product 
acts as a workstation. 

“We’ve announced two models of the 
Compass II,” says Alan Lefkof, vice 
president of marketing for GRiD. “Both 
have user-installable ROM packs, which 
extend the memory and storage capacity 
by another 512K bytes right away.” A 
panel just above the keyboard can be 
removed, exposing four slots for the 128K 
ROM packs. The packs are little more 
than large integrated circuit chips, but the 
“feet,” or leads, have been wrapped 
around so that the underside presents a 
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The new Compass 11 with user-loadable, read-only memory packs 


smooth surface, and the packs can be 
inserted only one way. 

Users can change the ROM packs 
themselves, rather than having to take 
them to a dealer or service center. GRiD is 


now selling these ROM packs with its 
proprietary GRiD-OS operating system 
and a few application packages through its 
dealer network, and says it will be 
announcing application packages, which 


run under MS-DOS, every few months. 

The ROM packs are important in a , 
machine like the Compass, which uses 
bubble memory rather than removable il 
diskettes for storage. “Users had to carry 
both the software and data in the 
nonvolatile bubble memory,” Lefkof ex- 
plains. “Now all the software, or much of 
it, can be carried in the ROM pack, which 
leaves the entire 384K of bubble memory 
free for data. Now you get the other half of 
bubble memory.” 

“The ROM is fast, too. The word jj 

processor comes up now in two seconds,” H 

he adds. 

The price for the Compass II is $6,795, | 

which is what the price had been on the 
original Compass. The price of the basic 
Compass machine has now been slashed | 
from $6,795 to $4,250. , 

At $3,450, the new GRiDserver 
Workstation is the lowest-price Compass. 

It comes with 256K of random-access 
memory but has no bubble memory. It can 
also be used with GRiD’s 10-megabyte 
hard disk or its GRiDserver network. 

Earlier this year, GRiD announced a 
new wrinkle in local-area networks: a 
remote-area network (RAN) based on its 
GRiDserver, a hardware box that runs on 
the 80186 chip. Recently, GRiD an- 
nounced that its RAN also allows IBM 
Personal Computers to hook to the 
network. □ 


WHAT FIRM IS GOING TRIVIAL? 

Professional Software hopes to cash in on a craze 


BY KIM BERGHEIM 

Reporter 

S oftware companies can reap millions 
from America's pursuit of insignifi- 
cant facts and irrelevant figures, 
according to Professional Software Inc. 
(PSI). To seek its niche in the growing 
trivia craze, the Needham, Massachusetts, 
firm introduced Trivia Mania at the recent 
Consumer Electronics Show (CES) in 
Chicago. 

Americans are spending lots of money 
to answer such questions as: What baseball 
pitcher hit two grand slam home runs in 
one game? Who was Alexander the Great’s 
tutor? What substance in granite deter- 
mines its color? 

“The recognized social phenomenon of 
trivia is an incredible thing,” says Robert 
Crowell, president of PSI. “Trivia pursuit 
is the heart of America.” 

It’s also the heart of financial success, 
according to Crowell. This year, sales for 
trivia-oriented board and electronic games 
should reach $1 billion, up from $70 
million in 1983 and $3 million in 1982, he 


says. Starting in mid-July, PSI will begin 
shipping 120,000 units of Trivia Mania 
each month, Crowell says. 

Trivia’s popularity originated in the 
television game shows of the 1950s and 
1960s, such as “The $64,000 Question” 
and “Name That Tune,” he says. In 
keeping with game show tradition, PSI 
used CES attendees to demonstrate the 
game at its introduction. 

Among the game players were Dennis 
and Elaine Piertrini, the first national 
champions of Trivial Pursuit, a board 
game. “The game is fun. We don’t take it 
seriously,” Mrs. Piertrini says. 

Although the Piertrinis, of Clarendon 
Hills, Illinois, have a lighthearted approach 
to trivia, they beat 104 teams in a national 
contest in Chicago in April. The competi- 
tion was sponsored by Selchow and 
Righter, Trivial Pursuit’s manufacturers, 
the Chicago Tribune, and Chicago radio 
station WGN. 

“We aren’t trivia fanatics,” says Mrs. 
Piertrini, a computer operator in her 
husband’s dental office in Franklin Park. 
“We had good guesses and good luck.” 


Those lucky guesses paid off. The couple 
won a one-week trip to London for 
knowing, among other things, the pop 
singer who recorded “Turn Me Loose,” 
“Tiger,” and “Hound Dog Man.” 

The Piertrinis plan to buy Trivia Mania 
to play on their Apple He. The game can 
also be played on the Apple lie, Commo- 
dore 64, IBM PC, PCjr, and Radio Shack 


‘Trivia pursuit is 
the heart of 


America , ’ says 
Robert Crowell [ 


president of PSI . 


computers. For $39.95, the game package 
includes 3,500 questions and answers in 
three difficulty levels. Trivia Mania comes 
with a question-and-answer book and tally 
scoresheets, for playing a noncomputer 
version. 

Players test their knowledge in science 
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Champion trivia buffs, Dennis and Elaine Piertrini, tried out Trivia Mania. 


and technology, geography, history, 
sports, films and entertainment, famous 
people, and nature and animals. Individuals 
or teams play by meeting point require- 
ments in five of seven categories. As each 
subject is finished, a category completion 


BY PEGGY WATT 

Reporter 


F elony charges won’t be filed against 
the operator of an electronic bulletin 
board whose system allegedly includ- 
ed telephone credit-card codes, but the 
Los Angeles city attorney is considering 
misdemeanor charges that could mean up 
to a year in county jail for the operator, if 
he’s convicted. 

The Los Angeles County district attor- 
ney’s office declined to file felony charges, 
but referred the case to the city attorney, 
according to Chuck Lindner, attorney for 
Tom Tcimpidis, whose bulletin board 
equipment was seized by Los Angeles 
police last month with a search warrant 
urged by Pacific Bell. 

“What he did wasn’t a felony,” says 
Richard Seldeen, Los Angeles assistant 
district attorney. Seldeen first checked the 
search warrant request for legal form only 
and sent it to Superior Court Judge Robert 
W. Fratianne, who approved it. The 
evidence seized, which included a Heathkit 
terminal, floppy disk drive, monitor, 
Tanden hard disk drive, Hayes modem, 
and about 150 floppy diskettes and cases, 
did not support prosecution under tele- 
phone fraud statutes, Seldeen says. 

He says Tcimpidis could be charged 


question must be answered. When all the 
categories have been completed, a game- 
winning question ends the game. 

Speaking of endings, here are those 
trivia answers: Tony Cloninger, Aristotle, 
feldspar, and Fabian. □ 


with a misdemeanor for "maintaining, or 
allowing to be used, or publishing confi- 
dential numbers.” Pacific Bell security 
officer John Venn claimed in an affidavit 
that one Pacific Bell credit-card number 
and two Sprint codes were posted on the 
bulletin board. Tcimpidis says he was 
unaware the numbers were there. □ 


NEWS BRIEFS 

Corrected Multiplan for the Macin- 
tosh: Microsoft has produced a new 
version of its Multiplan spreadsheet pack- 
age for the Macintosh. The original had 
some bugs in it, so the firm is mailing out 
diskettes containing the corrected soft- 
ware. Along with version 1.02, the kit 
contains procedures on how to repair 
worksheets that were damaged in version 
1.00. The update kits are free to regis- 
tered users. A backup disk costs $10. 

Ghost diskettes: A Montreal-based com- 
pany, Micro-Tempus, has devised a micro 
to mainframe link that uses a "virtual 
diskette” concept to represent informa- 
tion stored on the mainframe. Tempus- 
Link software is being distributed in the 
United States by ArcVentures of Chicago. 


The software reportedly provides a trans- 
parent link between IBM Personal Com- 
puters and IBM mainframes. The data on 
the mainframe is represented to a PC user 
as diskette files residing on “virtual” disk 
drives. The data can be read off the 
“diskette” files into microcomputer pro- 
grams without cumbersome file transfer 
procedures, according to Micro-Tempus. 

Serving all LANkind: Novell, a supplier 
of software for several major local-area 
networks (LANs) that connect microcom- 
puters in offices, is publishing the results 
of a study comparing the speed and 
performance of eight major computer 
networks, including Novell’s own 
Netware/S. It says the study was initiated 
as a service to the industry, which has had 
to sort out the claims of many vendors in 
the confusing and competitive market. 

“Although test results show perfor- 
mance on some networks to be superior to 
others, the Benchmark study is not 
intended to create winners and losers,” 
the company says. “Since products in this 
market are generally offered in specific 
price/performance categories, these test 
results indicate which LANs are best 
suited to which applications.” 

The LANs tested were Corvus Sys- 
tem’s Omninet, Davong System’s Multi- 
Link, Gateway Communication’s G-Net, 
3Com’s EtherLink, Orchard Technology’s 
PC-Net, Proteon’s proNET, and Novell’s 
NetWare/S. Proteon’s proNET posted the 
fastest data transfer speed at 9.94 mega- 
bits per second, although the engineers 
had trouble getting more than four 
workstations to operate on the network. 
Other difficulties were experienced in 
testing some of the other networks. The 
Benchmark Report is available for $50 
from Novell, 1170 N. Industrial Park 
Drive, Orem, UT 84057. 

Battle of the titans continued: AT&T 
and IBM are fighting an early skirmish for 
a share of the supermicro market, accord- 
ing to a report from International Re- 
source Development (IRD), a market 
research firm in Norwalk, Connecticut. 
The study notes that IBM introduced its 
Baby 36 (a scaled-down version of IBM’s 
popular System 36 minicomputer) only 
one week after AT&T announced its 3B2 
supermicro last spring. 

Supermicros, designed for multiuser, 
multitasking office sites, work with stan- 
dard operating systems and micropro- 
cessors. As of now, AT&T’s Unix oper- 
ating system and Motorola’s 68000 chip 
dominate the supermicro market. IRD 
predicts that sales of supermicros will 
grow from 52,500 units in 1983 to 
850,000 units in 1993. 

Tom Shea 


SYSOP AVOIDS FELONY CHARGES 

L.A. city attorney considering misdemeanor charges 
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The Park West Nightclub in Chicago 
packed in hundreds of Consumer Electron- 
ics Show (CES) attendees for a “rock ’n’ 
roll revival’’ sponsored by Mindscape Inc. 
We were all just about the right age to 
appreciate the performers — Bobby 
Vee, the Angels, the Diamonds, and, 
in a hot set, the Drifters — and the 
dancing got to be what you might call 
maniacal by night’s end. 

One of the evening’s high points, along 
with the Drifters’ rendition of “Under the 
Boardwalk,” was a dance contest. First 
place went to a couple half of which was a 
guy wearing a cast, so we figure it was a 
charity win. Second place went to leg- 
shakers Christopher Cerf, son of the 



Mary Ann Cleary and Chris Cerf shake a leg. 


late humorist and writer Bennett Cerf, 
and Mary Ann Cleary, editor and 
consultant for Simon & Schuster’s elec- 
tronic publishing division. 

The ever-smiling Cerf is working with 
Henson Associates on the Muppets’ activi- 
ties in the computer world. Cerf was one 
of the original Sesame Street contributors; 
he also contributed to the National 
Lampoon humor magazine and the news- 
paper spoof Not the New York Times. 

If the product is as good as the introduc- 
tion, Koala Technologies will have a 
winner on its hands with the Muppet 
Learning Keys it introduced as a joint 
venture with Henson Associates and 
Sunburst Communications at the recent 
CES in Chicago. 

“We’re talking heavy silly factor here,” 
said spokesperson Joe Jennings about 
the introduction. The ads for the product 
featured Miss Piggy dressed in a yellow 
sweatshirt and red cap, in a blatant takeoff 
on Apple’s lie girl. The day of the intro, 
the spoof went a step further: everyone 
sang a rousing rendition of “Muppet 
Learning Keys Forever” to the tune of — 
what else — the revival-style “Apple II 



Miss Piggy spoofs the Apple He girl. 


Forever!” that roused ’em at the Apple lie 
introduction in April. 

Miss Piggy, however, couldn’t attend 
the introduction. “She’s overseeing the 
Paris fashion shows this week,” said 
Robert Savage, managing director of 
Henson Associates. 

One of the more unlikely people wander- 
ing about the floor at CES was Peter 
Nero, pianist, composer, arranger, and 
conductor. Nero wasn’t just wandering at 
this year’s CES, though we imagine he’d 
have preferred it that way. 

A sharp-eyed publicist noticed that 
Nero was always at the electronics show, 
and asked him to be the official spokesper- 
son for this year’s CES. He spent most of 
his time talking to reporters. 

Nero was most enthusiastic about the 
advances in the telephone industry that 
were released at CES. “It’s about time 
this stuff started coming out,” he said. 



Peter Nero: He loves electronics. 


“I’ve been playing with things like this for 
10 years!” 

He said he used to forward his phone 
calls to wherever he was in the country, 
but the problem was mostly in “educating 
people. Someone would call me in Los 
Angeles, and after two rings, the Hilton in 
Chicago, for example, would answer the 
phone. People were always calling the 
phone company and reporting my lines as 
crossed.” 

Nero uses personal computers mostly 
for organizing his business, he said, 
because the existing electronic interfaces 
can’t help him much in music composition, 
his main interest. 



Wes Thomas (left) and Ken Uston 


Microlab found a novel place to have a 
party this year: Chicago’s Leslie Hindman 
antique gallery. One of the antiques, 
luckily for us all, was a baby grand piano. It 
didn’t take long before two of the 
industry’s craziest Renaissance men, Wes 
Thomas and Ken Uston, plunked down 
and made themselves at home. Thomas 
works for the Frank Barth public relations 
agency in New York City, and is renowned 
as the person who knows absolutely 
everyone in the industry. Uston, a former 
blackjack champion who was kicked out of 
the casinos for being too good, and who 
also has a master’s degree from the 
Harvard Business School, designs game 
software and writes books. Uston plays a 
mean honky-tonk, and Thomas not only 
cooked on the keyboard but also did some 
great scat singing. 

Denise Caruso 
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TECH STREET 


John Gantz 


THE PCM TAR PITS 



T he idea is as inviting to entrepre- 
neurs as the perpetual motion ma- 
chine. Use IBM’s own momentum, 
aikido-like, for economic gain. Make 
something that works like an IBM prod- 
uct, but make it cheaper. Sell it to IBM 
customers. Live off the adipose between 
manufacturing costs and IBM’s market 
price. It’s called plug-compatible manufac- 
turing (PCM). 

Unfortunately, the idea has been 
clobbering companies and their investors 
with the regularity of a perpetual motion 
machine. 

The first to slip into the PCM tar pits 
was RCA, which used as a vehicle of 
demise the Spectra series, a line of IBM 
360-compatible computers announced in 
1964 and upgraded in 1970. The fiasco 
ended in 1971, when RCA left the 
business. Its exit fee was $490 million in 
lowered yearly earnings. 

Itel was spectacular, too. 

The company, which was known in the 
late 1970s for its lavishness — Oriental 
rugs in offices, six-figure sales salaries, 
Mercedeses as company cars — sold 
midlevel PCM mainframes. In January 
1979, to celebrate a $50 million profit, Itel 
flew 1,300 employees to Acapulco, spend- 
ing $3 million in the process. 

Alas, along came the IBM 4300, which 
made the Itel computers obsolete and 
transmogrified $50 million in profits to 
$50 million in losses within two quarters. 
Itel folded in upon itself and went 
bankrupt. Now it leases railroad cars. 

But plenty of other companies have 
also floundered and flopped in the La Brea 
of plug-compatibility: Telex, Potter In- 
struments, Storage Technology, 
Memorex, Magnuson, Cambridge Memo- 
ries, IPL, and Raytheon, to name a few. 


John Gantz is editor of the Tech Street 
Journal, a newsletter on the high-tech stock 
market and business performance. 


The last left the PCM terminal business 
just a few short weeks ago. 

Why the carnage? 

Because the plug-compatible business 
is tautologically doomed. 

If a given company or group of 
companies is unsuccessful, IBM will leave 
it alone. If it is successful — gets to, say, 
20 percent of total IBM and IBM-PCM 
revenues — IBM will react and knock the 
stuffing out of it. 

Up until that point of critical penetra- 
tion, though, IBM would hurt its own 
revenues more than those of PCM 
competitors in any pricing or product 
action designed to cut their revenues. The 
time to make money is in the early days of 
any particular PCM market. 

So let’s look at the IBM-PCM personal 
computer market. According to Future 
Computing, in 1983 the PC-compatible 
guys walked away with 27 percent of total 
shipments, at worldwide factory value, of 


Commodore, TI, Wang, DEC, and Japan 
Inc. than from the current crop of PCM- 
PC vendors. As a matter of fact, even past 
the point of manageable backlog, it’s 
probably to IBM’s advantage to have 
potential customers buy from a PCM-PC 
vendor rather than from Apple, DEC, or 
Commodore. 

So IBM may be inclined to let the 
PCM-PC vendors percolate along a few 
more quarters before dropping prices, 
adding proprietary wrinkles to new mod- 
els, or otherwise pumping BTUs into the 
PCM-PC kitchen. 

Besides, if history is any indication, the 
PCM-PC vendors will be perfectly capable 
of doing themselves in without help from 
IBM. They compete more with one 
another, anyhow. 

For investment purposes, only three 
pure PCM-PC vendors are available over 
the counter. TeleVideo, which makes 
most of its money off terminals, is a fourth. 


1 


IBM Plug-Compatible PC Financials 



Initial Offering 

5 2- week 

Junel 

Latest Qtr. 

Annualized 

Company 

Date 

Price 

High 

Low 

Price 

Rev 

EPS* 

P/E** 

Compaq 

12/83 

12 

14% 

5% 

5% 

$62. 9M 

.12 

24 

Columbia 

1/84 

11 

12 

6/4 

6% 

33.0 

.26 

12 

Eagle 

6/83 

12 

24% 

2 

2% 

10.0 

neg 

neg 

TeleVideo 

3/83 

18 

40% 

6% 

7 

48.4 

.14 

13 


'Earnings Per Share 

"Price/earnings, where earnings are latest quarter X 4 


$2.4 billion. The slices of that $650 million 
pie: Compaq, 17 percent; Zenith, 15 
percent; TI Pro, 12 percent; Wang Pro, 9 
percent; Columbia Data, 9 percent; Bytec- 
Comterm Hyperion, 4 percent; Eagle, 3 
percent; Corona, 2 percent; others, 29 
percent. Another 13 percent of the $2.4 
billion went to third-party hardware 
(disks, boards, etc.) manufacturers. IBM 
got 60 percent. 

Normally, that’s enough to make IBM 
mad. 

If, as we discovered in last week’s 
column, IBM’s backlog is diminishing as 
PC production beefs up and supply and 
demand are “coming into balance,” we 
should look for IBM to start stomping 
about its pants cuffs at the PCM mites. 

I’d look instead for a breather. 

Because the market’s still so young, 
IBM faces more of a threat from Apple, 


All of them, with the exception of Eagle 
Computer, look undervalued. But then the 
whole market is undervalued right now — 
and exactly when it will return to normalcy 
is up for debate. 

If you were inclined to buy into the 
PCM-PC market, you might want to 
consider what it takes to survive in the 
PCM business in general: financial clout, 
shipment volume, leadership, guerrilla 
tactics. In this respect, Columbia looks 
properly valued by the market at a lower 
price/earnings multiple than Compaq. It’s 
a smaller company. 

Eagle Computer is the real flier here. If 
the company survives, its stock will 
eventually rise considerably. In my imagi- 
nary million-dollar high-tech portfolio, I 
keep a little Eagle stock on hand just so I 
can have the thrill of watching it, when and 
if it climbs out of the tar pits. □ 
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LOOK WHO BUYS 
SOFTWARE 
FROM IIS! 



f you order software from 
us, you’re in good company. 
You see, some of our best cus- 
tomers are America’s biggest 
corporations. 

Maybe they’re attracted by 
our low, low prices (big compa- 
nies are price-conscious too!). 

Or maybe when you’re an 
“IBM” you’re looking for some- 
thing extra. Like the personal 
service, giant inventory, and in- 
depth technical support you’ll 


find at 800-SOFTWARE. 

You see, when you call us, 
we’ll take care of you like our 
business depends on it. Because 
it does. Which means when you 
place an order, you can be sure 
we’ll fill it promptly. And that 
our unique Order Tracking 
System'" is keeping tabs on your 
order every step of the way. 

Most important, we’ll be 
there if you need us after your 
software arrives. We’ll make 


sure that you’ll receive the finest 
technical support and customer 
service in the industry. And 
that’s a promise. 

Next time you’re looking 
for low price and great service, 
do what IBM, General Electric, 
and a lot of other big companies 
do. Pick up the phone and give 
us a call. 

We’ll show you why some 
hard-headed companies buy 
their software from us. 


CHECK OUT ALL OUR INCREDIBLE BUSINESS SOFTWARE PRICES: 


WordStar* PROF PAK 

Lotus" 1-2-3 

Easy Writer II System" 

dBase II l III" 

$389 

CALL 

CALL 

CAU 

WordStar* 

InfoStar" 

IUS Accounting " 

Crosstalk" 

$269 

$289 

CALL 

$119 


ANDERSON BELL" 


dGraph 

CALL 

LOTUS" 1-2-3 

CALL 

RBase Program 


Quadlink 

$559 

Abstat 

$339 

dUtil 

CALL 

MAXELL" DISKETTES 

CALL 

Interface 

$299 

ROSESOFT" 


ASHTONTATE" 


All Other Products 

CALL 

MEM0REX" 


MICROSOFT" 


Pro Key 

$ 99 

dBase II 6 III 

CALL 

HAYES" 


DISKETTES 

CALL 

Fortran 

$269 

SOFTWARE PUBLISHERS" 

dBase II User’s Guide $ 20 

Smartmodem 300 

$249 

MICROPRO" 


Multiplan" 

$149 

PFS File 

$105 

Friday! 

$219 

Smartmodem 1200 

$549 

WordStar 


Word" 

$289 

PFS Graph 

$105 

ATI" TRAINING 


Smartmodem 1200B 

$489 

(w/Training Mod.) 

$269 

Word " w/Mouse 

$359 

PFS Report 

$ 95 

PRODUCTS 

CALL 

HERCULES" 


WordStar Prof. Pak 


All Other Products 

CALL 

PFS Write 

$105 

BUSINESS SOLUTIONS" 

Color Graphics Card 

$409 

(WS/MM/SS/SI) 

$389 

MICR0STUF" 


S0FTW0RD SYSTEMS" 

Jack II 

CALL 

H0WARDS0FT" 


WordStar/MailMerge $369 

Crosstalk 

$119 

Multimate 

CALL 

CDEX" TRAINING 


Tax Preparer 

$229 

InfoStar 

$289 

NORTON" 


S0RCIM" 


PRODUCTS 

CALL 

HUMANS0FT" 


Options Pak 


UTILITIES 

$ 59 

Supercalc 2 

$169 

CONDOR" 3 

$269 

DB Plus 

$ 79 

(MM/SS/SI) 

$169 

PALANTIR" 

CALL 

Supercalc 3 

$259 

CONTINENTAL" 


imsi" 


MailMerge 

$139 

PEACHTREE" 


All Other Products 

CALL 

Home Accountant 

$105 

4-Point Graphics 

$129 

PlanStar 

$339 

PEACHTEXT 5000 

$239 

THOUGHTWARE" 

CALL 

DIGITAL RESEARCH" 


All Other Products 

CALL 

ReportStar 

$229 

PERFECT SOFTWARE 


VISIC0RP ' 


CPM86 

CALL 

IUS" 


Star Index 

$129 

Perfect Writer 

$209 

Visicalc Advanced 


Concurrent CPM 86 

CALL 

EasyWriter II System " CALL 

All Other Products 

CALL 

Perfect Link 

$119 

(Apple lie) 

$269 

CBasic 86 

CALL 

EasyWriter 1 System 

•$140 

MICRORIM ' 


All Other Products 

CALL 

Visicalc 

$189 

All Other Products 

CALL 

IUS Accounting" 

CALL 

RBase4000 

$369 

QUA0RAM" 


Visi-On Products 

CALL 

F0X6GELLER" 


All Other Products 

CALL 

RBase Extended 


Quadboards 


All Other Products 

CALL 

Quickcode 

CALL 

UFETREE" 


Report Writer 

$109 

64K/256K $329/$489 





Volkswriter Deluxe 

$179 








WE 



WRITE: 

800-SOFTWARE, INC. 

940 Dwight Way. Suite 14 
Berkeley, CA 94710 



1 '••|*4 righl Kimi Software I'.in I 
Mu-r.oM.ri rejji-irrr.lir.i.lrnmrk 


ALSO CARRY HUNDREDS OF OTHER PRODUCTS! 

^BOO-SOFTWARE) 


TO ORDER CALL TOLL FREE: 
800-227-4587 or 415-644-3611 


We guarantee our produrls 
against manufacturing defects. 

Quantity discounts available 
through our National Accounts Program. 
F*urchase orders accepted. Please 
call in advance. 

Prompt l’. PS. or Federal Express shipping. 
Overnight delivery available, ('all for ship- 
ping charges. 

('all for free catalog and other low software 
prices. 

Wo do not add surcharge for credit card pur 
chases. 

Prices may change. 

International orders welcome: 

Telex #751743 800-SOFTWARE l'I). 
CompuServe Key Word "(IO-EH" 
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ALL MAIL: Conroy- La Poirte, Inc. 12060 SW Garden Place, Portland, OR 97223 
SHOWROOMS AT: PORTLAND, OR and SEATTLE WA - BOTH OPEN M-SAT 10-6 


HARDWARE for voor 
APPLE 

APPLE lie, STARTER SYSTEM BY APPLE CALL 



AWE MACINTOSH CALL 

UNTIED MUtWUfTY s 100% Parts J Labor lor 90 days by us. 


DISK DRIVES 


: Amdtsk I, 3" Hero-Floppy. 143K $ 29 9 $249 
* CENTRAL PT„ Filer, Ubkty& Apple DOS $ 20 $ 15 


* A2, 143K Disk Drive $479 $219 
A2 Controller Card $100 $ 79 

* A4d 160K. Drive $449 $299 
MfCRO-SCI * A7a 286K, Drive $599 $299 

A40/A 70 Controller $100 $ 79 


//-SCI 


1/2 HIGH ALPS. A40 Bert Drive. 163K 1299 

nDlurc TIAC, T4Q Direct Dnve, 163K S 349 
UKI¥t3 TEAC.T80 Double Sided, 32« 1 449 $329 


$199 


Controller Card by Com* $ 1 10 


219 


59 


Rana Elite 1. 163*. 40 Track $379 $239 

Etta Z 320. 80 Track $649 $399 

Bite 1 652K. 160 Track $849 $499 

EkteControllef $145 $ 89 


RAM EXPANSION 


* ComX,80col. +64K RAM,for lie, 1 Yr.Wty $ 199 $ 99 

* RAM Card. 1 Yr. Wty. (II +) 16K $179 $ 39 

* Microsoft RAM Card (11+) 16K $100 $ 69 

* Tkan/Satum RAM Card (11+) 32K $249 $169 

RAM Card (I!*) 64K $425 $299 

RAM Card (11+) 128K $599 $399 



VIDEO CARDS 


* AIS, Smarterm III* ore) 

* ComX 80 col +64K RAM(lle) 1; 
VideoTerm 80cd. (*or e 


SPECIAL S 179 $119 


■.wty. 


UtraTerm (♦ore) 

Soft Video Web (!!♦) 
Enhancer II (11+) 
Function Ship (11+) 

We Have Full Videx Line CalL 


1199 

$279 


$ 99 
$189 


$379 $279 


$ 35 
$149 
$ 39 


$ 25 
$ 99 
$ 29 


Up to 35% on 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ALSb The CP/M Card V3.0 (♦ or e) SPL$399 
Z-Card II (♦ or e) CP/M 22 SPL $ 169 
ASTAR, RF Modulator, to use TV $ 35 
* CCS, Serial Interface 7710 (Set BAUD) $150 
Chalkboard, Power Pad $ 100 

Wd Card (copier. 11+ only)SPt. $ 110 
Wld Card 2 (copier, ♦ or e) 


_ n, System Saver 
Key Tronic, KB 200 keyboard (11+) 
Koala. Touch Tablet w/Mrcro Illustrator 
Kraft Joystick (Ap 11/11+) 


$140 
$ 90 
$298 
$125 
$ 65 
$ 50 
$ 50 
$345 
$465 
$695 
$495 
$349 


Paddle (Ap 11/11+) 

MIR. Sup R fan (+ ore) 

* Microsoft. Z80 Softcard (+ or e) 

* Z80 Softcard Plus (+ or e) 

* Z80 Softcard Premium(ll+) 

* Z80 Softcard Premiumjlle) 

MicroTek, Dumpling 64, Buffer 

* Orange Micro, Grappler Plus (e or ♦) $ 149 

16K Buffer Board for Grappler Plus $175 
Buffered Grappler Plus, 16K $245 

Pay mar. Lower Case Chip, Rev. 7 (11+) $ 50 

* PCPI, Applicard. 14 features 6Mhz $375 

RH Electronics, Super Fan II $ 75 

* Than /Saturn, Accelerator II $ 599 

Transend /SSM. AI0II. Serial /Para l/F $ 225 
TG Products, Game Paddles (11+) $ 40 

Joystick (11+) $ 60 

Videx, PSI0 l/F Card $229 

WICO. Mouse. Complete $179 


$269 
$109 
$ 25 
$ 99 
$ 75 
$ 59 
$ 99 
$ 65 
$219 
$ 85 
$ 49 
$ 39 
$ 39 
$345 
$465 
$479 
$339 
$269 
$119 
$119 
$179 
$ 39 
$275 
$ 59 
$399 
$169 
$ 29 
$ 45 
$169 
$119 


SOFTWARE for your APPLE 

— TTTTI Nl J. T ¥m IITC»B * IMTom VAcz-ilr CnbonroA fllal 


BUSINESS & TRAINING 


Soft Tech., VersaForm $ 389 

Artsd, Magic Window II $ 150 

* Aahton-Tata, dBase II (Req CP/M 80) $700 

Friday (Requires CP/M 80) $ 295 

BPt Systems, GUAR AP. PR or INV.each $ 395 

* Brodsrbund,Bank & Writer or Speil.ea. $ 70 
Continantai, GUAR.AP or PR. each $250 

* Home Accountant $ 75 

Tax Advantage $ 70 

CDEX. for Visicaic. Multiplan or Supercalc $ 60 
Dow Jonas. Market Analyzer $ 350 

Market Manager $ 300 

Market Microscope $ 700 

Fox A Geter. Quickcode or dGraph. ea . $295 
d Utility (for dBase II) $ 99 
Hayden. Pie Wtrter (Specify 80 col. bd) $150 

* Howard Soft Tax Preparer. 1984 $ 250 

LJK. Letter Perfect w /Mail Merge $ 1 50 

Micro Pro. (all require Z80-CP/M Card) 

* WordStar w/appkeard &CP/M SPECIAL $ 695 

* InfoStar w/appiicard &CP/M SPECIAL $695 

* WordStar '• + Training Manual SPECIAL $495 

* Spell Star "‘or MaMMerge” ea. SPECIAL $ 250 

* WordStar Professional. 4 Pak SPECIAL $ 695 

* Options Pak, SS/MM/Si SPECIAL $ 295 

Micraooft Mub-Ptan, Apple DOS $195 

* Osborn# /ComX. (Disk and Book)(Stat. Bus. & Math) 


Some Common Basic Programs(75ea.) 


Practical Basic Programs (40 ea.) 

i. Requires CP/M & MBasic. 64K 


$100 

$100 


Senes40GL4AR&AP, all 3 $395 

PaifactPerfect Writer /Spell-2 pakfCP/M) $399 
Perfect Filer or Perfect Calc.eafCP/M) $249 
Perfect Witer/Spel/Filer/Calc(4) $ 969 
rtaoft Personal Pearl $ 295 

Quark, Word Jugger & Lexicheck (lie) $ 189 
Sanaibk, Sen. Speller or Bookends, ea. $125 
9arra/On-Una.SaeenMiterPro,2Pak $200 
Screenwriter II $ 130 
The Dictionary NEW! $ 100 
Gen. Manager ll-NEW! $230 


Homeword 

* Silicon Va Nay. Word Handler 

* Ust Handler 

* Handler Pak (Word. List & Spell) 
Software Publishing. PFS File 
(specify ♦ or e) PFS: Report 

PFS: Graph 
PFS: Write (lie) 

Stoneware. D8 Master Version 4.0 
D6 Utility I or II 
VwJCorp, Visicalc 33 (!!♦' 


$ 50 
$ 60 
$ 50 
$130 
$125 
$125 
$125 
$125 
$350 
$129 
$250 


$259 
$ 99 
$375 
$199 
$269 
$ 45 
$165 
$ 49 
$ 47 
$ 40 
$275 
$235 
$525 
$185 
$ 66 
$ 99 
$185 
$ 99 

$295 

$295 

$239 

$129 

$355 

$155 

$129 


$49 
$ 49 

$239 

$249 

$149 

$499 

$195 

$139 

$l“ 
$ 89 
$ 69 
155 

34 
39 

35 
89 
84 
84 
84 
84 

$229 
$ 87 
$169 


VisiCorp, Visicalc Enhanced (lie) 
Visicalc Advanced (lie) 
Visible or VisiDex. each 


$250 

$295 

$250 


$179 
$210 
i 170 


UTILITY & SYSTEM 


Betie. Apple Mechanic or Dtskquik, ea. 

Double-Take or GPLE. each 
Typefaces (Req. Ap. Mechanic) 

DOSS Boss or Utility City, each 
Tip Disk #1 
Pronto DOSS 
Alpha Plot 

Central Point Filer. DOS 33 & Util. 

★ Copy II Plus (bit copier) 

Ekwtein, Compiler— Applesoft BASIC 
Epson, Graphics Dump 
Hayee, Terminal Prog (SM or MM,ea.) 

* Insoft GraFORTH II by Paul Lotus 
Microsoft A.LD.S. 

COMPLfTT^MICROSOFT UNE InVtOCK 


30 
35 
20 
30 
20 
30 
40 
20 
40 
$129 
$ 15 
$100 
$ 90 
$125 


22 

25 

15 

22 

15 

20 

27 

15 

30 

95 

9 

65 

65 

65 

135 


* Onwca, Locksmith (bit copier) 
Penguin. Complete Graphics System II 
Graphics Magician 
Ptioenix, Zoom Grafix 
Quality. Bag of Tricks 
Terrapin. Logo 

tco. Essential Data DuDiicator III 


$100 
$ 70 
$ 60 
$ 40 
$ 40 
$150 


HOME & EDUCATIONAL 


$ 75 
$ 53 
$ 41 
$ 34 
‘ 29 
89 

49 


Beagle Bros.. Beagle Bag 
Bluechip, Millionaire 
Brodatuid. ttophfer or lode farmer.ea. 

Arcade Machine 
Apple Panic 

BudgeCo.. Pinball Constr. Set 

* Continental, Home Accountant 
Dataeoft Aztec or Zaxxon, each 
Edu-Ware, (Large Inventory) 

Hayden, Sargon II (Chess) $ 35 

Sargon III (Chess) $ 50 

Infocom, Zork 1,11,111, or Starcross. each $ 40 

* Insoft 3 Game Pak. Zarg/ 


Spider Raid /Grapple 
e in stock. CALL 


$ 82 


4 Full line i 

Learning Co., (Large Inventory) 

Micro Lab. Miner 2049er $ 40 

Microsoft. Typing Tutor $ 25 

Monogram, Dollars and Sense $ 100 

Origin, Ultima III $ 60 

Scarborough /Lightning, Mastertype $ 40 

Sierra /On- Line. Ultima II $ 60 

Sir-Tech, Wizardry $ 50 

Spinnaker. Kmdercomp (others m stock) $ 30 
Sub Logic, Flight Simulator II $ 50 


$ 28 
$ 22 
$ 40 
25 
40 
21 
27 
49 
27 

CaN 
$ 29 
$ 34 
$ 27 

$ 25 

C* 

Cart 


PRINTER 
COMBO SALE 

ONE TIME, QUANTITY LIMITED 
★ OKIDATA MICROUNE 80 



80cps, 

Pin Anction feed. 80 col., 

132 col. compressed 

96ASCII. Graphics. Parallel 

List Price $299. Call for our lot* price 

COMBO A tor Apple or IBM - $549 uve $450 
ML 80 ♦ dBase II 

COMBOB tor Apple or IBM -$494 uve $500 
ML80 + WordStar ♦ Mail Merge + SpellStar + Star Index 

COMBO C for Apple ll+/e- $474 save $520 
ML 80 + Apphcard (CP/M ♦ 13 Features) + WordStar or InfoStar 

COMBO D for IBM PC - $397 save $550 

ML80 + 50 Genenk" DS/DD diskettes + Bank Street Writer 
Home Accountant Plus + 3 Insoft Tnx educational games 

COMBO E for Apple II */e- $291 ml $420 
ML 80 ♦ 50 Gene/ik’" SS/SD diskettes + Bank Street Writer 
Insoft 3 game pak ♦ Home Accountant 


★ MEANS A BEST BUY 


DISKETTES 


AMDEK. 3" Diskettes, Pac-10 
CDC. 100 ea SS/DO, 40T (Apple. IBM) 

10 ea SS/OD. 40T (Apple. IBM) 

1 00 ea 0S/D0. 40T (IBM. H/P) 
lOea DS/DO, 4(JT (IBM. H/P) 
DYSAN. lOeaDO/SD (Apple, etc) 

10 ea DS/DO 48T(IBM.H/P,efc) 
MAXELL lOeach. MD1, SS/DO 
10 each. MD2 DS/DD 
VERBATIM. lOeach MD525-01. SS/DO 
lOeach MD34. DS/DD 


LIST 
PRICE 
$ 60 
$550 
$ 55 
$750 


OUR 

PRICE 

$ 49 

$239 
$ 26 
$295 
$ 35 


$ 84 


GENERtK™ DISKETTES -AS LOW AS $1 

W /Jackets, no labels, top quality 90 day limited warranty by us. 


10 ea SS/SD. 35 Track (Apple. Alan) 
100 ea SS/SD. 35 Track (Apple, Atari) 
lOOOea SS/SD. 35 Track (AppleAtan) 
lOea DS/DD, 48TPI (IBM. H/P) 

1 00 ea DS/DD. 48TPI (IBM. H/P) 
lOOOea DS/DO. 48TP1 (IBM. H/P) 


$ 42 $ 17 
$ 415 $ 130 
$4150 $ 995 
$ 63 $ 25 
$ 626 $ 170 
$6260 $1400 




GENERIK™ 
DISKETTES 

Each at lOOOquantity. 

SS/SD $1.00 Each 
DS/DD $1.40 Each 


y 1983 by 
^ComXCcrp 


A 


for the ATARI 

RANA 1000 Dnve. 320K $ 449 $ 369 

KOALA Pad w /Micro lUus. $ 100 $ 75 


MODEMS ACCESSORIES 

LIST 

FWCE 

OUR 

PRICE 

ANCHOR. Signalman MK 1 (RS232) 

$ 99 

$ 75 

Signalman Mark XII 

$399 

$269 

HAYES, IBM PC Smartmodem 12008 

$599 

$419 

IBM-PC Smartcom II Software 

$ 149 

$109 

Micromodem lie w /'Smartcom 

$329 

$239 

Micromodem 1 00 (£ 100 bus) 

$ 399 

$275 

Slack Chronograph (RS-232) 

$249 

$189 

Slack Smartmodem 300(RS232) 

$289 

$225 

Smartmodem 1200 (RS-232) 

$699 

$535 

IBM-PC to Modem Cable 
NOVATION, ACCESS 12-3 

$ 39 

$ 29 

(PC 12006 -Crosstalk XVI) 

$595 

$399 

Apple Cat II 300 BAUD 

$389 

$249 

212 Apple Cat 1200 BAUD 

$ 725 

$559 

Cat 

$ 189 

$139 

JCat 

$ 149 

$104 

212 Auto Cat 

$ b9b 

$579 

103/212 Smart Cat 

$396 

$415 

TRANSEND/SSM. 



Transend 1 for Apple II 

$ 89 

$ 69 

ModemCard for the Apple II 

$299 

$259 

Transmodem 1200 

$695 

$559 

SOFTWARE-SEE APPLE OR IBM UTILITY SOFTWARE SECTIONS 

MONITORS ACCESSORIES 


* AMDEK. 12“ Green. #300G 

$200 

$125 

* 12* Amber. R300A 

$210 

$149 

* 12* Amber. #31QAfor IBM-PC 

$230 

$149 

* 13” Color l+, Composite 

$3/9 

$289 

* 13* Color ll,RGB,Hi Res. (IBM /Apple) 

$529 

$439 

13*. Color IV. RGB. 720Hx400V.(IBM) $ 795 

$685 

DVM III. Color II or III to Apple II l/F 

$ 199 

$175 

* PRINCETON. RGB Hi Res. HX- 12 

$ /95 

$499 

* RGB H. Res, SR- 12 

$ /99 

Call 

* Amber, MAX- 12(Mono Brd.) 

$249 

Call 

* QUADRAM. Quadchrome 12" RGBCokx 

$695 

$475 

* Quadsoeen 17" 968x512 

$1995 

$1595 

ZENITH. 12" Green Mdl ZVM123 

$200 

$ 99 

PLOTTERS 



AMDEK. Am plot II. 6 pen. 10x14 Bed 

$1099 $ 899 


LIST OUR 

PRICE PRICE 


PRINTERS ACCESSORIES 
DOT MATRIX: 

EPSON. RX80. 100 cps 
FX80, 160 cps 
FX100. 160 cps 
MX100F/T, 80c ps, w/Graftrax+ 

Apple II Graphics Dump 
MANNESMANN 160L 80 col !60cps 
TALLY. 180L132COI 160cps 

* Spirit 80 col 80cps 
OKIDATA 82A 80 col.. 120 cps. para. 

83A. 132 col. 120 cps. para 

92 80 col. 160 cps, para. 

93 136 col. 160 cps. para 
2350P.Pacemark. 350cps.para 
2410P.Pacemark, 350cps.para 

ORANGE MICRO.Grappler+. lor Apple 
PRACTICAL. Mcrobuff In-Une 64K.Para 
Mcxobuff kvUne 64K,Ser 
QUADRAM. QuadieL Jet Color Printer 

* STAR MIC. Gemm. 1CTX. 120cps,2 3K 

Gemini 15“X 120cps.2 3K 

LETTER QUAUTY: 

AMDEK. 504Q 40 cps. Para & Ser. CaN 

* TTX, 1014. 13cps. ParaiSer.. Pm&fnc $ 649 $ 399 

PRINTER INTERFACES and BUFFERS: 

IBM-PC to Epson or Star Micro Cable $ 60 $ 35 
Apple I /F& Cable for Epson or Gemini $ 95 $ 59 

S UADRAM. 

icrofazer. w/Copy. PP. 8K. #MP8w/PS $ 189 $139 
Microfazer. w/Copy, PP. 64K. #MP64w/PS $ 319 $ 239 
Microfazer, w/Copy. PP. 128K. w>PS $ 465 $ 345 
Microfazer. Snap-on. 8K. PP, Epson w/PS $ 179 $ 145 
Microfazer. Snap-on. 64K. PP. Epson w/PS $ 319 $ 235 
Al MKrotaen are expandable (w/copy to 512K) {Snapon to 64K) 
SUPPLIES: Tractor Feed Paper. Ribbons. Daisy Wheels 


$ 399 
$ 699 
$ 895 
$ 995 
$ 15 
$ 798 
$1098 
$ 399 
$ 349 
$ 749 
$ 599 
$ 999 
$2695 
$2995 
$ 165 
$ 349 
$ 349 


$ 299 
$ 495 
$ 689 
$ 495 
$ 9 

$ 568 
$ 778 
$ 299 
) 319 
$ 599 
$ 469 
$ 749 
$2095 
$2395 
$ 119 
$ 259 
$ 259 
Cal 
$ 289 
$ 439 


m 


4 lCX. Calculator NEW $ 325 $ 275 

4 1C. Calculator $ 195 $ 149 

4 1CV. Calculator w/22K $ 275 $219 


HYPERION .Portable Computer $3690 $2990 


Aonrmur lurnBUiTinu lunfraue MAIL TO: 12010 SW G*d$n Mac*, Portland. 01 97223 — Indvd* MaptioiM numbm and doubt* cNci your figures for SIAM) 

UKUtKINu INrUKMAIIUN AND ItKMb: AN Items usuiXy m stock Cashters Checks. Money Or den. fortune 1000 Checks and Government Checks. immediately honor Personal of other Company 
Checks allow 20 days to dear No C 0 D Prices reflect a 3% cash (fcseount so ADO 3*k to above prices lor VISA or MC For U S Mainland, add 3* (15 mwumuml lor stupptnj, insurance and handling {SI AH) by UPS UPS ground 
s standard so add 3\ ($10 rmotmum) more lor UPS Bue tor SI AH Add 12% total ($15 mmtmum) lor SIAH lor US Postal, APO or FPO For Hawaii. Alaska and Canada. UPS «t m some areas only, all others are Portal so caX wrXe. 
or specify Postal Foreign orders except Canada for SilH add 18% ($25 minimum) for SIAH except lor monitors add 30% ($50 rmmmum) lor SI&H AM prices. avarfaMity and s pea (cations subject to errors or change without 
nobce so call to verity AH goods arc new. mdude warranty and are guaranteed to work. Due to our tow prices and our assurance that you will get new unused products. AIL SALES ARE FINAL Call before returning goods for 
repair or replacement Orders received with msuffioent SIAH charges win be refunded ORDER DESK HOURS 6 AM to 6PM PST, Monday through Friday and lOto 4 Saturday 6AM here is 9AM in New York 

OUR REFERENCES: We have been m computers and electronics since 195& a computer dealer since 1978 and m computer man order smee 1980 Banks 1st Interstate Bank. (503 643-467B We belong to the 
Chamber d Commerce (503 228- 9411. and Owed Marketing Association, or cal Dunn and Bradstreet H you are a subscriber EconoRAM ~. f astrak ~ and Genenk - are trademarks of ComX Corporation 


CASH & CARRY OUTLETS: 

Over-lhe counter sales only Open Monday through Friday. 1000 
until 600 Saturday. lOOOuntii 6 00 
PORTLAND. OREGON -NEW LOCATION! At Park 217, Tigard at 
intersection of 217 and 99W Coming from Portland on 99W, take 
immediate left after 21 7 overpass and Texaco Station Call 620 5595 
SEATTLE, WASH -3540 12»h Ave SE. Bellevue. WA 98006 Tel 
641-4736 m Loehmann's Plaza near Factona Square. SE of Hwy 
405 & 90 and al SE 38h & Richards 


—a 








LOW PRICES TO PROFESSIONALS WHO KNOW WHAT THEY WANT AND KNOW HOW TO USE IT! 

SUPPLY CENTER for I1M-PC or XT 


256KIBM-PC or XT 

320/360K Disk Drives by CDC 
90 Day Limited Warranty By Us 
Call for Details 


c 1984 toy Conroy-LaPointe. Inc. 

All Rights Reserved 


\ Coming soon products for the PC Jr. 

^^1 984. Service Mark of Conroy-LaPointe. Inc. 


for the 

IBM-PC or XT 


DRIVES 

m 



320K/360K DS/DD DISK DRIVES 

With Detailed Installation Instructions 

30 Day Limned Warranty by Factory Authorued Distributor 

Sameas^eiOq^^'G” 1 

installed by IBM ^£79 $209 For One. 

CDC HALF $189 HEIGHT 


Amdsk V. V, he«ht internal. 320/36CK 
Cable. Amdsk III to IBM-PC interface 


$ 329 $249 

Cal 

:dc, Hi Dual Drive InstaN Kit $ 30 $ IS 

ComX 

TOsk Drive Power Cable $ 8 $ 6 

* Internal 10 meg Hard Dsk &l/f $1395 $195 

(same as PC to XT by Maynard below) 

Maynard 

FbooY Drive Control Brd — 

up to 4 drives wrtti Parallel Rxt $ 300 $ 239 

PCtoXTlOimg 

CONVERSION KIT from MAYNARD 

Internal lOmegHard Dck &I/F Card J139S $1150 
Quality engneered to work with DOS 2.0/2. L Completely 
IBM XT compatible. Al you need s your DCS Manual Easy to 
msta* Indudes 10 Megabyte Hard Disk. Sandstar WS1 Mu#f 
function Card and Hard Dek Controler Module. Card wi accept 
up to three Sandstar Modules. Other configurations available 


O ib1 A cKu 


AMDFK MAI 4-m l Multiple Board. Color 

PMflUUlX (*. anharc Lfc™ 19« 



Graphics. Mono. 128K 

r Large AST Inventory, CALL 
ComboPlus. 64K. S/P/C 
ComboPfus. 256K, S/P/C 
MegaPlus II. 64K. 2S/P/C 
Mega Plus II. 256K. 2S/P/C 
256K MegaPlus II Expander 
SaPakPlus. 64K, S/P/C +S/W $395 
SxPakPlus. 256K.S/P/C +S/W $695 
SbtPakPlus, 384K.S/P/C *S/W 
For SixPUkw/ Game Port add 
I/O Plus II. S/P/CC 
I/O Plus II. S/P/CC/G 
I/O Plus II, S/P/CC/G 
MonoGraphPlus"Gard(for Lotus) 

PCNet Starter Kit. PC 002 
PCNet Circuit Board. PC 001 
Supervision. 132 col, mono, board $ 799 


$ 599 $519 


$395 

$695 

$495 

$795 

$395 


$895 
$ 50 
>215 
>265 
>315 


CCS 

Chalkboard, Power Pad, Req KA $100 $ 73 
♦PomX EconoRAM ”256K RAM Card w/Fastrak” RAM dsk 
^ emulator and spooler software. $ 495 $ 325 

$ 


$ 50 
$ 40 
$ 25 
$ 50 
$499 


CtJpTIQ UNI-l Momtor Wt & swivel base 
wwn ■ iw 3to9toot keyboard cable 
Vertical CPU “System Stand- 
Monochrome Ext Cable Pair 

HERCULES Graphics Card. Mono 
^ Tronic g(*£gSS lw ig 

KB51S1 ir, keyboard NEW > 255 
Kriralca Koala Pad" w/PCDesgn >150 
IlfJclIcJ Programmer's Grade > 15 
UAVMADn MuU w >a )Oh|QCatd.MFC > 39 
Card no RAM >230 
SANDSTAR Memory Card 25* >499 

HardOsk I /T Module (HOM) > 495 


SERIES 


HardOrsk Cable 
Para Port ModtJe (PPM) 
Serial Port Mrdule (SPM) 
Oodr Cal Module (CCM) 
r Module (GP 


Game Adapter Module (GFM) 

Memory Module VK(MM0) 

Memory Module 256K IMM266) > 422 >357 
XT10 meg Hard Oskil/F >1395 $1150 


> 30 

> 59 

> 95 

> 55 

> 49 

>122 


39 
$ 30 
» 19 
$ 35 
>349 

$159 
> 189 
$189 
$109 
$ 12 
$ 79 
$109 
$395 
$399 
$ 27 
$ 49 
$ 79 
$ 48 
$ 43 


$102 


MCROSOFTW-J^K > 625 $ 469 

SystemCard 64K > 395 $ 295 

Mouse > 195 $ 145 

MOUSE SYSTEMS, PC Muse w/ttwre > 295 $ 195 


PLANTRONICS 


Color Board &Cotorma 0 C. 16color.w/Para $ 559 $ 395 
Color Board & Draftsman, 16 color, w /Para $ 559 $ 395 


QUADRAM 


* Quadknk 


NEWEST VERSION $ 680 


Quad board, no RAM, expand to 384K $ 295 

Quadboard 64K, expand to 384K $ 395 

Quadboard 256K. expand to 384K $ 675 

* Quadboard. 384K $ 795 

Quadboard II. no RAM, expand to 256K $ 295 

Quadboard II. 64K. expand to 256K.2S/CC $ 395 

Quadboard II. 256K, 2S/CC $ 595 

Quad 512 x 64K plus serial port $ 325 

Quad 512 * 256K plus serial port $ 550 

Quad 512 *512K plus senal port $ 895 

Quadcdor I. board. 16 colors $ 295 

♦ Ouadcolor II. board, use with Quadcolor I $ 275 

Quadvue, board, Mono /S/P/CC 
‘ $ 795 

$1995 


board. Mono /S/P/CC 
irome. 12’ RGB Monitor 
17' 968 x 512 Monitor 


485 
215 
279 
525 
625 
215 
265 
395 
265 
420 
625 
215 
199 
Cal 
$ 499 
$1595 


$ 695 $ 545 

S/P/CC. $ 389 $ 275 


v Quadchrorm 
Quadscreen, 


Teanar^Si . . 

1st MATE. 256K, S/P/tX > 589 $ 399 
Captim, 64K.S/P/CC > 424 $ 324 
Cipt«m,384K.S/P/CC t 796 $ S9S 
Wave, 25» (short brf.) > 499 $ 369 
Bosun. S/P/tt|shortlrtl$ 196 $ 145 

Titan Accelerator PC 18086 * I28K) > 995 $ 750 

TG PRODUCTS Joystick $ 60 $ 40 

Wica IBM PC Mouse > 100 $ 69 



Prices and availability subject to change. Call. 

$55 

* 9 Each, 64K, 200 ns. MEMORY CHIP KIT 

90 Day Warranty by us 

$325 >296 Taro or non. I 

* ComX EconoRAM™ 256K BOARD 

Fuly Oompabhle 1 Year Limited Warranty by OomX 
Wth Fastrak RAM Dek Emulator and Spooler Software 
Works on DOS 1.1, 2.0or 2.1 


★ MEANS A BEST BUY 


IMPAT1BLE 

iAVA-PC. 256K. 2 Halt Height COC 360K Drives. Desk Control. 
. Color Graphics Card and: 

with no Monitor $2345 $1995 

with Amdek Amber Monitor 3104 $2575 $2139 

with Amdek Green Monitor 300G $2545 $2139 

with Amdek Color I -i- Monitor $2724 $2279 

with 1 floppy, 10 MB Hard Disk 
IBM-XT Compabble by ComX $3995 $2795 

t find the TAVA-PC to be as compabble with the IBM-PC 
the Compaq. Eagle and Columbia. PC World (April 1984) 
ays, "The TAVA-PC strongly resembles the IBM-PC in looks 
lid operation" 


BUSINESS & TRAINING 


ALPHA. Database Manager II $ 295 $ 185 

ASHTONTATE 

Framework avail July /Aug NEW $695 Call 

* dBase II, (req PC DOS & 128K) $700 $375 

dBase II User's Guide (Book) $ 30 $ 20 

Everyman's DB Primer (Book) $ 15 $ 12 

The Financial Planner $ 700 $395 

Friday $295 $199 

APPLIED SOFT. TECH.. Versalorm $ 389 $265 
ASK MICRO. GLAR.AP.INV or PR. each $ 595 $295 
ATUrainmg Programs —Wde Iwe m stock Call 

* BRODERBUND. Bank Street Writer $ 80 $ 56 

BPI. Gen'l Acctg.AR.AP or PR. each $ 595 $ 395 
CDEX Training lor ... (large inventory) $ 70 $ 47 
CHANG LABS. Micro Plan $495 $335 

* CONTINENTAL Home Accountant $150 $ 89 

Tax Advantage $ 70 $ 45 

FCM (Filing, Cataloging, Mailing) $125 $ 89 

Property Management $495 $329 

DOW JONES. Market Analyzer $350 $279 

Market Manager $300 $239 

Market Microscope $700 $525 

FOX &GELLER. 

Quickcode. dGraph. Grafox or Oz, each $ 295 $ 195 
□Util (MSDOS or CP/M86 each) $ 99 $ 59 

HAYDEN. IBM Pie Writer $ 200 $ 135 

Pie Speller or Sargon III, each $ 50 $ 34 

HOWARDSOFT. 

Tax Preparer, 1984-for 1983 year $295 $220 
HUMAN EDGE. Management or Sales, ea $250 $169 
I US, Easy Writer II System $350 $259 

EasySpeHer II $ 100 $ 68 

Business System GL+AR^AP $1495 $995 

GLARAP.OE or INV. each $ 595 $ 395 

* IN SOFT, Data Design (easy to use DBMS) $250 $125 

GraFORTH (animated 3D graphics) $ 125 $ 95 

UFETREE. Volks writer $ 285 $ 195 

* LOTUS. 1-2-3 $495 $309 

QUE. Using 1 2-3 (Book) $ 15 $ 12 

MICRO LAB. Tax Manager lor 1983 $ 250 $ 169 

MICROPRO. WordStar* SPECIAL $ 495 $239 

Mail Merge'" SPECIAL $ 250 $ 129 

CorredStar'" NEW SPECIAL $ 195 $125 

* WordStar Professional, 4 Pak SPECIAL $ 695 $ 355 

Options Pak. SS/MM/SI SPECIAL $ 295 $ 155 

Starlndex” SPECIAL $ 195 $ 109 

Info Star” SPECIAL $495 $259 

* MICRORIM. R base. Senes 4000 $ 495 $299 

MICROSOFT. Mutbplan $ 195 $ 129 

Word $375 $259 

Word with Mouse $475 $325 

Financial Statement $ 100 $ 69 

Budget $150 $ 99 


SOFTWARE for IBM-PC or XT 

■e g*™ 


BUSINESS & TRAINING 


LIST OUR 
PRICE PRICE 

MONOGRAM. Dollars & Sense $ 165 $ 110 
MULTIMATE. Multimate $495 $295 

OPEN SYS, GURAP.PRINV or PO, each $695 $429 

* OSBORNE /COMX. (Book & Business. Statistics 

& Math Programs on DS/DO Disks) 

Some Common Basic Programs(70 ea.) $ 100 $ 69 
Practical Basic Programs (40 each) $100 $ 69 
PBL, Personal Investor LI $ 145 $ 99 

PEACHTREE. Peach Pak (GLAR&AP) $ 395 $ 239 

Peach Text 5000 $395 $239 

PEARLSOFT. Personal Pearl 

(DBMS & MIS) $ 295 $ 195 

* PERFECT. Perfect Writer ” $ 349 $ 219 

Writer & Speller. 2 Pak $ 399 $ 249 

Perfect Filer” or Perfect Calc, each $249 $149 

Perfect Wnter. Speller, Filer, Calc (4) $699 $499 
SATELLITE. Word Perfect $ 495 $ 255 

SOFTWARE ARTS, TK< Solver $ 399 $ 299 

SOFTWARE PUBUSHING.PFSfile $ 140 $ 94 

PFSReport $ 125 $ 84 

PFSVWrte $ 140 $ 95 

PfSGraph $140 $ 95 

SORCIM, Su perCalc 2 $ 295 $ 195 

SuperCalc 3 $ 395 $265 

SSI /SATELLITE. Word Perfect $495 $375 

Personal WordPerfect $195 $149 

STC/SOFTEC. The Creator $ 300 $ 195 

STONEWARE. Advanced D B Master $ 595 $ 395 

SYNAPSE. F«e Manager $100 $ 67 

SYNERGISTIC. Data Reporter $ 250 $ 169 

T/MAKER. T /Maker III $ 275 $ 169 

VISICORP, VtiaCalc IV $ 250 $ 179 

Symphony, avail. July /Aug NEW $ 695 Cal 
WsiFile or VrsiSchedule $ 300 $ 219 

Desktop Plan I $300 $219 

WsiWord with YisiSpell (128X) $ 375 $ 269 


UTILITY & SYSTEM 


1983 CL SOFTWARE AWARD: 

Copy II PC by Cenbal Point Software is sbR one of the best 
software buys of available It will copy more copy protected 
software and faster than any other backup system Unlike 
other copiers it makes an exact duplicate of your original and 
it does 100V. verification of copy Documentation is excellent' 

* CENTRAL POINT, Copy II PC Backup $ 40 $ 30 

* COMX Fasbak” RAM /Disk emulator 
and pnnter spooler program Ytorks on any 

PC/DOS version or RAMCard Menu Dnven $100 $ 59 


Concurrent CP/M- 86” $ 350 

Concurrent CP/M-86 T *w/ windows 
CP/M-86” $ 60 

CBASIC 86” $ 200 

C8ASIC Compfer (CP/M-86 or MSDOSea) $600 
Pascal /MT+ (CP/M-86J $400 

Pascal /MT+ (MSDOS) $ 600 

PL/1 (MSDOS or CP/M-86 each) $ 750 
Access Mngr.(MSDOS or CP /M-86each) $400 
Display Mngr (MSDOS or CP/M-86each) $ 500 
Speed Prog Pkg, (CP/M-8Q $200 

CIS COBOL- 86 $850 

OR LOGO-86 $ 100 

HAYES, Smartcom II (Data Com.) $ 1 19 
INSOFT, GraFORTHlammated 3D graph) $125 
MICROSTUF, Crosstalk XVlpata Com.) $ 195 

MICROSOFT, muMath/muSmp $ 300 

Business BASIC Comp $ 600 

Pascal Compiler $ 300 

C Compiler $ 500 

BASIC Compiler $ 395 

FORTRAN Compiler $350 

COBOL Compiler $ 700 

NORTON. Utilities 2 0. 14 programs $ 80 
ROSESOFT. Prokev $ 130 


$225 
CaM 
$ 40 
$135 
$365 
$269 
$399 
$499 
$269 
$339 
$135 
$525 
$ 69 
$ 89 
$ 95 
$129 
$199 
$399 
$199 
$329 
$269 
$250 
$469 
$ 65 
$ 89 


HOME & EDUCATIONAL 


EPYX/Auto. Sim.. Temple of Apsha 
A ARMONK. Executive Suite 
BLUE CHIP. Millionaire or Tycoon.eact 
BP! SYSTEMS, Personal Accounting 
« BRODERBUND, Apple Panic (Color) 
Lode Runner or Serpentine, each 


DAVIDSON. The Speed Reader II 
INFOCOM, Deadline or Suspended, each 
Zbrk I or Zork II or Zork III, each 
1 INSOFT. Mystnx.Wordtru or Quotnx.each 
MICRO LAB. Miner 2049 
MICROSOFT. Flight Simulator 
MONOGRAM. Dollars & Sense 
ORIGIN. Ultima III 
PBL CORP., Personal Investor 
SCARBOROUGH /LIGHTNING. 
Master Type 

SOFTWORD SYSTEMS Multimate 
SPINNAKER. Snooper Troops (1 or 2) 
Story Machine or Face Maker 
STRATEGIC. The Warp Factor 
SUBLOGIC. Night Mission Pinball 
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NO SALES TAX 


NATIONAL 
OflOEB OESK 


TOLL FREE 

(800) 547-1289 

Order Desk Hours: 6AM to 6PM PST 


Orwon TOLL FREE 
(800)451-5151 
Portland: 620-9177 


Hot Um For Information 
On Your Ordar 
(503) 620-9178 


NAME 


| FREE GIFT 

. Use of our order forms qualifies you for a free 
I gift with your order. Get on our mailing 1st 
I now for order forms, and our new newsletter 

and sales specials announcement Our ADORE SS . 

I .customers are already on our 1 st. 

l« COUPON «*_ 


MAIL TO: 12060 SW Garden Place, Portland, OR 


972231 


-STATE 


ZIP I 
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BUYING MAIL-ORDER 

Some firms now tout after-sales support 



BY KATHY CHIN 

Reporter 

N o one likes to get ripped off, and 
everyone loves a bargain. In the 
case of computer-related mail- 
order firms, users have gotten their share 
of deals and losses. The industry has been 
scrutinized ever since Programming Inter- 
national, a Palo Alto, California mail-order 
software firm, recently found itself in 
serious financial difficulties and unable to 
fill outstanding product orders. (See Info- 
World, April 30, 1984.) Customer com- 
plaints resulted in an FBI investigation of 
the firm. 

Budget-conscious users are still send- 
ing their dollars through the mail for 
discount, brand-name software and hard- 
ware, and for good reason. Mail-order 
firms offer products at bargain basement 
prices competitive with wholesale rates. 
Even Robert Leff, president of Softsel, 
wholesale software distributors, admits, 
“When I see an ad for a popular business 
product at prices lower than mine, that 
obviously doesn’t make me feel good.” 
Some of the major firms now provide 
services such as technical support, quar- 
terly newsletters, in-house servicing, and 
same-day service. In some cases, mail- 
order firms may have popular products in 
stock before the retailers do. When Lotus’ 
Symphony premieres in stores in July, Ira 
Weise of 800-Software in Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, promises his company will stock 
the package immediately at a fraction of 
the suggested retail price. 

In 1983, the mail-order business lured 
customers from 20 percent of the home, 
15 percent of the business, and 5 percent 
of the school markets, says Chris Yalonis, 
market analyst at Creative Strategies in 
San Jose, California. Most users are still 
purchasing hardware and software from 
retail stores where, Yalonis says, they 
believe they receive better service. 

But a few devout mail-order customers 
disagree. Although zealous retail store 
representatives rush to their aid, mail- 
order converts say they can’t rely on the 
representatives’ advice. Users also say 
they have saved hundreds of dollars using 
mail-order. “Why pay more?” asks consul- 
tant John King III of James Martin 
Associates in Carmel, California. “I see no 
reason to buy through anybody else. At 
times I save up to 50 percent.” 


King says he usually receives the 
products he orders within a week. The 
longest he’s had to wait was a month, and 
that was because the product was not in 
stock. “As long as you don’t need it 
immediately, mail-order is the way to go.” 

Even users who had problems with 
Programming International say the expe- 
rience has not steered them away from 
ordering products through the mail. When 
David Robertson of Saratoga, California, 
failed to receive his software, he stopped 
his charge card payment before it was too 
late. “I had ordered from this firm before 
it ran into problems,” Robertson says. “I 
haven’t ordered for some time because I 
can’t seem to find software for my CP/M 
computer. But, no, this won’t put me off 
from buying mail-order software.” Rob- 
ertson says he still can cash in on 
significant savings. 

The De l’Aunes of New Haven, 
Connecticut, have the most extreme case 
of postal mania. The family owns “at 
least” 10 micros, more than one for each 
of the six family members. When Bill De 
l’Aune got the rest of the family interested 
in computers in 1978, they were receiving 
peripherals and software through the mail 
almost once a week. Now it’s once a 
month. “We were getting monitors, disk 
drives, RAM cards, and 100 disks for 
$140,” says Fran De l’Aune. “We seldom 
go to retail stores,” she says. “I don’t like 


dealing with them, and I can’t depend on 
them at all.” So far, she estimates the 
family has saved more than $1,000. 

The primary frustration among mail- 
order buyers is that the products adver- 
tised at the highest savings are often not in 
stock. Last year, Melissa Gray of Moun- 
tain View, California, ordered a word pro- 
cessing package from Conway-La Pointe 
in Tigard, Oregon. The firm promised to 
send her the package the same day she 
placed her order, but Gray later discov- 
ered the product was not even in stock 
when she called. She eventually received 
the package — several months later. 

Companies may take your money, tell 
you a product is in stock, and then order 
the product later on, says Adam Green, 
president of SoftwareBanc, a mail-order 
dealership in Arlington, Massachusetts. 
“What they do is stick the money into a 
bank account and live off the interest.” 
Green warns buyers to insist that the 
company not accept the credit card or 
check payment unless the product is in 
stock, or has been ordered and is ready to 
ship. 

In addition to savings, mail-order 
buyers have other reasons for ordering 
products sight unseen. Some hate to 
haggle with sales clerks. “If I want a 
product, all I have to do is pick up the tele- 
phone,” says financial planning consultant 
Noel Alton of Sacramento, California. He’s 
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been a mail-order fan for three years. “It’s 
just easier to shop over the phone.” 

As an additional shopping convenience, 
some companies will make their services 
available on the national information 
utilities. 800-Software plans to offer its 
products on the CompuServe information 
utility soon. Smaller companies such as 
Elephant Walk Enterprises in Northern 
California prefer to sell and advertise on 
the communications services to save 
money. Users also see the advantages to 
on-line mail-order buying. “You are in 
instant contact with the guy [the vendor],” 
says Dave Hughes of Colorado Springs, 
Colorado. 

In addition to offering low prices and 
sparing customers the hassle of store 
shopping, mail-order companies provide a 
needed service to users in remote areas of 
the country. “For us in Alaska, we don’t 
always have a choice,” says Nora Young, a 
clinical counselor in Fairbanks, Alaska. 
“There aren’t many paved roads or 
shopping centers. Alaska is probably the 
biggest mail-order market around.” 

Though customers happily lap up 
bargains and benefits, the mail-order 
houses are starting to worry. Yalonis 
predicts that the customer base will slowly 
erode as department stores start stocking 
a wider range of computer products. 
Corporate customers are bypassing the 
middleman and dealing directly with the 
manufacturer. Lotus, notorious for refus- 
ing to sell to mail-order firms, is selling its 
1-2-3 to corporate users who buy in 
volume, according to Yalonis. “And you 
can sometimes get it at a better price than 
[through] the mail-order house.” 

In addition to the price teaser, compa- 
nies are coming up with other strategies to 
gain market share. They are now touting 
support and seeking national corporate 
accounts. Instead of one-inch ads, these 
firms are displaying two-page magazine 
spreads. SoftwareBanc prides itself on 
providing a separate, five-member techni- 
cal support team. 800-Software is chan- 
neling its efforts toward big business 
instead of single-purchase users. While 
offering generally one-third off retail store 
prices, Micro Flash in Concord, California, 
boasts that it offers on-site support 
services to corporate account users. 

“It’s hard to be just a mail-order house 
anymore,” says Green of SoftwareBanc. 
When Green entered the mail-order 
business two and a half years ago, only a 
few substantial competitors were on the 
horizon. The company has shifted its 
attention from operating solely as a mail- 
order house to offering training seminars, 
and more recently, selling training video 
cassette tapes and books. “Too many 
people are in the business now,” Green 
says. “Strange deals are going on. The 
mail-order business is not as profitable as 


it used to be.” Weise, chief executive 
officer of 800-Software, agrees. “The 
heyday of mail-order software houses, if 
there ever was one, is over,” according to 
Weise. “We are looking to stay in this 
business a long time, but the competition 
is rough.” 

How does a mail-order operation 
provide low cost products for its custom- 
ers? Most buy directly from the manufac- 
turer or go to distributors such as Softsel 
in Inglewood, California, or Micro D in 
Berkeley, and buy in quantity at discount 
prices. Unlike retailers, mail-order houses 
don’t have to provide attractive displays or 
a hoard of sales personnel. 

When Weise, a former attorney, start- 
ed 800-Software two and a half years ago, 
he purchased used furniture to save 
money, and now rents space in a renovat- 
ed warehouse. He has computerized all 
recordkeeping and ordering procedures. 
These firms say that they pass on to 
patrons what they save in overhead. 

Despite mail-order company efforts to 
remove the stigma of being called fly-by- 
night operations, users remain leery. “I’m 
not sure about these mail-order firms,” 
says Red Boucher of Anchorage, Alaska. 
“I won’t buy through mail-order if I can 
help it. I’d rather pay those extra dollars. I 
don’t like buying software that I can’t see 
first.” 

Carol Lee of Raleigh, North Carolina, 
lost her faith in mail-order firms when she 
ordered a book from Personal Systems 
Publications in Los Angeles, California. 
After eight months, she still hasn’t 
received anything. “I think this is long 
enough to wait,” she says. “I don’t 
recommend buying, especially expensive 
things, through mail-order. You never 
know what you’ll get, if anything at all.” 

How can a user determine which 
companies are legitimate? At most com- 
puter magazines, companies must pass a 
thorough credit check before they can 
advertise. InfoWorld president Thomas 
Kothman says that advertisers go through 
a credit check before they can submit an 
ad. “We also check out their ad materials 
to see if they are publicizing products 
consistent with the rest of the industry. If 
they have ads with a lot of small qualifying 
type, then we look at them a little more 
closely.” 

The California Consumer Affairs de- 
partment in Sacramento, California, sug- 
gests that users call the Better Business 
Bureau closest to the company. “Ask your 
friends for recommendations, and check 
with the retail prices at stores,” says one 
Consumer Affairs consultant. “Sometimes 
mail-order may not save you money after 
taxes, postage, and shipping. And make 
sure they have a good refund and 
exchange policy.” 

The U.S. Postal Inspector Service 


keeps tabs on shady mail-order dealings, 
too. Customers can write to the U.S. 
Inspector Service at 850 Cherry Ave., San 
Bruno, CA 94098. 

“Just have wise consumer sense,” adds 
the consumer consultant. “Follow through 
with safeguarding techniques, and that’s 
about the best you can do.” □ 


BEFORE YOU BUY 

T he biggest obstacle to mail- 
order shopping is the fear that 
you won’t get anything in 
your mailbox once you turn over 
your money. Here are a few tips 
from users and consumer-protec- 
tion agencies that should help you 
determine whether a company is 
reliable. 

•Contact the Better Business 
Bureau nearest the mail-order firm 
to find out if anyone has filed a 
complaint on a company. 

• Compare prices. Hidden costs 
such as postage, freight, or shipping 
fees may raise costs to the levels of 
retail prices. 

• Verify ad claims. If the price is 
incredibly low, check the descrip- 
tion carefully. Is this product the 
newest and most complete version? 

•If you are placing your first 
order with a company, buy some- 
thing inexpensive. Once you receive 
the product, check the ad to see if 
the company shipped it within the 
agreed-upon length of time. 

• Check the packaging. The care 
with which a company packs its 
goods reveals the type of consider- 
ation and respect it has for its 
products and patrons. 

•Find out the conditions for 
refunds and warranties. Many soft- 
ware mail-order vendors are suspi- 
cious that customers will copy 
programs and then request reim- 
bursement. Some companies won’t 
even give refunds for damaged 
goods. If a company is financially 
secure, the refund process should 
be painless and efficient. 

•Look for sound technical sup- 
port. Find out if the company offers 
free telephone support. 

•Keep all records. Hang on to 
the ads, receipts, and check stubs, 
and get any agreements from the 
company in writing. Never send 
cash. 

•Word of mouth always pro- 
vides the best recommendation. 
Ask around. People in users’ groups 
aren’t afraid to sing the praises of 
good deals and bargains. 
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PRODUCTS FOR IBM PC ft COMPATIBLES 


HARDWARE ft 

RETAIL 

MICRO 

PERIPHERALS 

PRICE 

FLASH 

AST Research SixPakPlus 64K 

$395.00 

$269.00 

B4K Ram Chip Sets "$1 per K" 

100.00 

64.00 

DS/DD Disk Drives 

525.00 

249.00 

Hayes Smartmodem 1200 

699.00 

489.00 

Hercules Graphics Card 

499.00 

369.00 

Paradise Multidispley Card 

589.00 

469.00 

Printers - Epson, Oki, 



Diablo, NEC. 


SCALLS 

Princeton Graphics 



Max-12 Amber Monitor 

249.00 

169.00 

Quadrant Expandable Quadboard 

295.00 

239.00 

SOFTWARE 



Ashton Tate dBase II* 

$700.00 

$379.00 

Champion Software 



Accounting lea. mod.l 

595.00 

479.00 

Microrim Inc. R:base 4000 

495.00 

349.00 

Microsoft® Multiplan"** 

195.00 

148.00 

Multi-Tool™ Word with Mouse 

495.00 

348.00 

Basic Compiler* 

395.00 

278.00 

C Compiler 

500.00 

349.00 

Pascal Compiler 

300.00 

224.00 

Fortran Compiler* 

350.00 

244.00 

Cobol Compiler* 

700.00 

516.00 

Microstuf Crosstalk XVI 

195.00 

119.00 

RoseSoft ProKey Vers 3.0 

129.95 

95.00 

SoftWord Systems Multimate 

495.00 

298.00 

'Also Available in 



Apple II Format 



SOFTWARE FOR APPLE MACINTOSHI 


Microsoft® Multiplan™ 

195.00 

146.00 

Multi-Tool™ Cash Plan 

125.00 

99.00 

Basic Interpreter 

150.00 

122.00 

Chart™ 

125.00 

99.00 


MICRO FLASH specializes in the corporate market. In our 4th 
year of business, with positive buying power in the industry 
we have well-stocked inventories and consistent supplies. 

MICRO FLASH GUARANTEES that we sell the latest ver- 
sions. we support what we sell, and if a product is defec- 
tive when you receive it - we'll replace itl 

MICRO FLASH TERMS & SHIPPING: Order with MasterCard 
or Visa - no credit card surcharge. Call for information on 
purchase orders. $100 minimum order. Prices subject to 
change. UPS surface $6.00 (except printers and monitorsl. 
Add $3.00 per item for UPS 2nd Day Air Call for information 
on foreign orders, US Mail, COO's, & overnight delivery 
service. All shipments fully insured at no extra charge. 
Member: Chamber of Commerce, Dun & Bradstreet, Better 
Business Bureau. 

MANY OTHER PRODUCTS AVAILABLE 
AT COMPARABLE DISCOUNTSI 
QUANTITY PRICING AVAILABLE 
For product information, price quotes, 
technical support and California orders, 
please call 

415 / 680-1157 

To order from outside California, call 

800 / 458-2433 



COMPUTER SYSTEMS 

1110 Burnett Avenue, Suites J & K 
Concord, CA 94520 
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Logo spoken here: The Young Peoples’ 
Logo Association (YPLA) was organized 
by a group of junior high school students in 
a garage. It is “dedicated to sharing the 
fun and excitement of the personal 
computer as a creative learning center for 
all ages.” YPLA boasts members in every 
state, and in 42 other countries. The 
association publishes a monthly newsletter 
called Turtle News, and offers a software 
exchange of 4,000 programs for all 
popular computers. 

The organization recently introduced 
its newest member service, The Midnight 
Turtle, an on-line Logo Information Ex- 
change. It features electronic mail, chat- 
ting, up and downloading of Logo 
software, and five bulletin boards covering 
the association’s major interests. Access 
to articles from back issues of Turtle News 
is also available. The system currently 
operates 12 hours a day, from 7 p.m. to 7 
a.m. CST. The access number is (214) 
783-7548. 

For more info on this service, and the 
organization, contact the YPLA, P.O. Box 
855067, Richardson, TX 75085; or call 
the above phone number during the day. 

As easy as 1-2-3: The N.Y. 1-2-3/ 
Symphony Users Group, a special-interest 
group (SIG) of the N.Y. IBM P.C. Users 
Group, has 437 members in 30 states 
eagerly awaiting the July 2 release of 
Lotus Development’s newest integrated 
software package, Symphony. Users 
who’ve had experience with Lotus’ first 
integrated software package, 1-2-3, can 
take advantage of beginning and advanced 
Symphony courses being taught by the 
group’s chairperson, Dr. Bernard 
Backhaut, in September. The fee is $50 
per course. Call Dr. Backhaut at (212) 
596-0772 for more information. 

Also in anticipation of Symphony’s 
release, the group’s Software Evaluation 
SIG (within a SIG) will hold a “face off” 
contest between Lotus’ new package and 
Ashton-Tate’s new integrated program, 
Framework, sometime in September. 

In addition to these happenings, the 
SIG publishes a newsletter of about 20 
pages, has a software library, and operates 
a central bulletin board with information 
that can be downloaded to other BBSs. A 
year’s subscription to the newsletter is 
available for $10, which includes member- 
ship fees. Make the check payable to 
NYPC and send it to 1-2-3 Subscriptions, 
2 Peirrepont St., Brooklyn, NY 11201. 

Getting it covered: It’s that time of 
year. Before you pack your bags and head 
for the farthest place your meager 
earnings will take you, check your insur- 


ance protection. Whether you take your 
computer with you or leave it nestled at 
home — ripe for the picking — here are a 
few issues to consider. 

According to State Farm’s Jim Stahly, 
your homeowner’s policy may or may not 
cover you properly. (By the way, there are 
also renters’ policies available that cover 
the contents of your residence, including a 
home computer.) Did you know, for 
instance, that if you use your computer for 
business purposes all or part of the time 
(or write it off on your taxes as a business 
deduction), your insurance may not cover 
it if it’s damaged or ripped off? Also, some 
homeowners’ policies don’t cover soft- 
ware, except for the replacement cost of a 
blank diskette. Others just cover off-the- 
shelf programs and don’t help if your 
entire collection of data files or custom 
programs is destroyed or stolen. 

Stahly says State Farm offers an 
updated homeowners policy that places a 
$3,000 limit on coverage of both hardware 
and software. The policy covers you 
whether the computer is used for business 
or home applications. If $3,000 won’t do 
it, you can buy an additional $5,000 (for 
$8,000 total coverage) for “about $15 per 
year.” 


EVENTS 

July 7-9, River Grove, IL: “The Role of 
the Microcomputer in Music Education” 
workshop will be sponsored for the second 
year by the Chicago Area Music Teachers 
Association and Triton College. Seminars 
on business applications for the music 
teacher, such as programs for cataloging 
music and recordkeeping, will be present- 
ed, along with programs on music theory, 
composition, using the digital synthesizer 
in the private studio, and micro-tuning. 
Contact: Pearl Anshell, (312) 386-7733. 
Location: Triton College, 2000 Fifth Ave. 
Admission: $85 for the entire workshop; 
$40 per day. 

July 8, Las Vegas, NV: “Choice or 
Chance in Computing Careers” will be the 
theme of the Association for Women in 
Computing’s third annual national confer- 
ence. Session topics will include women 
entrepreneurs, career development, and 
technologies in the ’80s. The interplay 
between individual choices and the ele- 
ment of chance in a successful career will 
be explored, and participants will include 
women from all over the country involved 
in computer-related disciplines. Location: 
Holiday Inn Center Strip, 3475 Las Vegas 
Blvd. South. Admission: $40 members, 
$50 nonmembers, $15 students. 

Barbara Gerk 
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And a corporate battle 
is lost! 
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W ou’ll be two months behind if 

X you rely on the information in 
monthly personal computer maga- 
zines. As the only weekly personal 
computer magazine, InfoWorld is 
first with the facts. Get an 
InfoWorld subscription, and you’ll 
never be sorry. 

You will have all the per- 
sonal computer information you 
need to make smart decisions — 
at work, at home and when you 
buy. InfoWorld has in-depth hard- 
ware and software evaluations in 
every issue. InfoWorld > — . 

reports on how personal ^ V) 
computers are being J 

used, and provides ( i I 

comprehensive ( 

analysis of trends. 

Every week 


you’ll get news about the personal 
computer industry, profiles of 
leaders and losers, and product 
announcements screened by 
our knowledgeable staff. 

Don’t be sorry. Subscribe 
today. Pay only $22.95 to receive 
InfoWorld each week for a year 
(45? an issue). That’s 70% off the 

I want to subscribe to InfoWorld. 

Rates: US. $22.95 (26% off our basic $31.00 annual rate); Canada, Central and South America 
$65; Europe $100; All other countries $170 (Air Mail) 


single-copy newsstand price of 
$76.50 ($1.50 per copy). It’s also a 
savings of 26% off our basic $31.00 
annual subscription rate. 
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CLAPP -TRAPP 


Doug Clapp 

ROAMING 


| 


AROUND ARCADIA 



I had a dream a few months ago. I was 
lying on a grass-covered hillside under 
a tree, perfectly at ease, happy, and 
drowsy. Nestled into my shoulder was a 
deer. 

Well, you know how dreams are. Some 
you remember and some you don’t. The 
more I thought about this one, the more it 
seemed to be about Arcadia. 

Forgive me, but I’m not sure what 
“Arcadia" is. 

My dictionary says it’s “the region of 
ancient Greece frequently chosen as a 
background for pastoral poetry.” It has 
something to do with golden ages when 
trees were ripe with fruit and nuts, nobody 
had to work, and everyone lounged around 
and squirted wine from goatskins — and 
chased nymphs, probably. 

The deer might be part of that. I know 
a guy who owns some land way out in the 
woods. This guy was driving through his 
property one day, during a really heavy 
rain, when a deer walked out in front of his 
car. 

Because it was raining so hard, the 
deer couldn’t see the human in the car. (I 
think the guy had his windshield wipers 
off.) The deer just ambled around the car 
for a while, sniffing and looking, doing 
typically deerish things. 

The human was delighted. He’d never 
seen a deer that closely. He was sad, too, 
because he realized it was a fluke. Deer 
would rather not be close to humans, 
thanks just the same. 

The world may be lots of things, but it 
ain’t Arcadia. 

Sorry to ramble, but this came to mind 
while I was reading Fire in the Valley: The 
Making of the Personal Computer, re- 
leased recently by Osborne/McGraw-Hill. 
It’s a great book (this is an unabashed 
plug) written by two former InfoWorld 


Doug Clapp is the author of Macintosh! 
Complete. 


staff members, Paul Freiberger and Mi- 
chael Swaine. Paul’s now working for 
Popular Computing on the West Coast, 
and Michael is editor in chief of Dr. Dobb’s 
Journal. (So, have they come up or gone 
down in the world? Not relevant.) 

I loved this part of the book: Intel 
president Robert Noyce’s assessment of 
the future of microprocessors. This was in 
1972 — the old days. Intel (wake up there 
in back!) made the first noteworthy 
microprocessors. 

Microprocessor-controlled computers, 
however, seemed to have a marginal sales 
potential at best. Noyce felt that 
microprocessors would find their chief 
market in watches. The Intel executives 
discussed other possible applications, 
mostly ‘embedded systems’ such as 
microprocessor-controlled ovens, stereos, 
and automobiles. But these were all 
products for someone else. 


There was strong opposition at Intel to 
making any product that could be viewed 
as competing against its own customers 
who sold such equipment. 

Pretty stupid, huh? Stupid, but under- 
standable. This was before VisiCalc or 
even Basic ! What were people going to do, 
flip toggle switches? Doesn’t sound like a 
consumer item to me! 

“Embedded systems” are fun, too, and 
don’t you love the phrase? “Yeah, I 
brought her back to my apartment and 
showed her my ‘embedded system.’ Works 
every time.” 

It’s tempting to think of embedded 
microprocessor-controlled systems ( now 
we’re getting the jargon!) that do things 
more, say, worthwhile than ovens or cars 
or TVs. Maybe that’s why personal robots 
sound so enticing; the possibilities for 
doing interesting stuff are unlimited. 


The possibilities for interesting stuff 
with computers are mostly confined to j 
discovering what you like to look at. Some t 
people like to look at numbers, some like i 
to look at words, and some like to look at ! 
hapless humans battle awesome aliens. 

The computers never go anywhere 
interesting, except for Pentagon comput- 
ers. If you think that The Source and 
CompuServe are interesting places to go, s 
come over sometime and I’ll — oh, never 
mind. 

Robots, however, can go to interesting 
places and do interesting things. There are 
more interesting places outside than 
inside. We’ve just got to quit trying to 
make them “peopleish.” We’ve already ? a 
got enough people, after all. We don’t try 
to make toasters look like people, so why t 
make robots look like people? I think I’d 
make them emissaries. Emissaries to the 
wild things. We could have airbots and 
forestbots and hydrobots (that one’s 


probably already taken) and maybe even a 
few bushbots. (Sorry, Nolan, but we were 
talking shrubs here.) This is starting to 
sound like Dr. Seuss, isn’t it? 

What would they do? I dunno. Hang 
out, for starters. You know, just sort of. . . 
hang out. Be cool, hopefully. Become part 
of the scene. Kick back. Not scare the 
deer. 

In time, we could figure out good uses 
for our emissaries. Maybe there’s an 
ecological equivalent of 1-2-3; then we’d 
really be talking about “integration.” 
(Sure, you’re saying, but what would they 
do? Well, they’d do, for starters, what my 
6-year-old kid does every day: stuff. Good 
stuff, fun stuff, learning stuff, getting older 
and smarter stuff. Take that.) 

Call me naive, call me foolish, call me a 
sap; but making Arcadia sounds like more 
fun than making spreadsheets, doesn’t 
it? □ 


The computers never go anywhere 
interesting, except for Pentagon 
computers . Robots can go to interesting 
places and do interesting things. 
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WORLD APART 
FROM THE ORDINARY 

Introducing the MTX512 



Step into a new realm of microcom- 
puter technology. 

Where computers are housed in sleek 
black metal cases. Computer languages 
work in interactive harmony. And com- 
puter owners finally move up 
to a system they won’t 
outgrow. & 

Step into Sk 

the extraordinary 
world of the 

MTX512. “ ^ 



Interactive Software: 
An MTX Exclusive 


This is the way all micros should 
perform. Interactively. 

With the MTX, you can create and 
manipulate programs using four different 
languages in dynamic interaction, all 
coordinated through the FRONT 
PANEL DISPLAY. And the languages 
housed in the MTX’s 24K ROM will 
satisfy the needs — and desires — of 
both novice and highly advanced pro- 
grammers. In addition to powerful 

MTX BASIC and MTX GRAPHICS 
languages, you get NODDY, an 
1 1-command “easy learn” language, and 
MTX ASSEMBLER, which enables 
sophisticated programming in assembly 
language. 

Serious programmers will also 
appreciate our ASSEMBLER/ 
DISASSEMBLER, tied to BASIC, which 
gives them unprecedented display and 
keyboard access to Z80 CPU storage 
locations, memory and program. 


64K to 512K USER RAM, 
And So Much More 

Never has so much performance been 
designed into a single microcomputer. 
With 64K user RAM, and expansion 
capabilities that can take you up to 
512K, the MTX is the perfect micro for a 
wide range of applications. 

Graphics capabilities? The MTX starts 
off where other micros usually end up. 
Delivering 16-color, 256 x 192 high 
resolution graphics. In a format powered 
by 32 easily movable, user-defined 
sprites. 

The MTX also gives you eight 
definable windows, to operate in- 
dependently or in tandem. And still 
maintain full screen capabilities. We call 
them Virtual Screens. You’ll call them 
extraordinary. 

Far from ordinary as well are the built- 
in systems outputs that come standard 
on the MTX. The Centronics parallel 
printer port. The two industry-standard 
joystick ports. The uncommitted parallel 
I/O port. The 2400 baud Cassette port. 
Separate TV and Video Monitor ports. 
The 4-channel sound hifi output. We’ve 
even installed a ROM cartridge port for 
Word Processing and other dedicated 
programs. 



Word Processing for $999 

This is word processing the way it 
should be. Quick. Easy. Professional. For 
a limited time, you can purchase a 
package that includes the MTX512; the 
powerful New Word™, word processing 
ROM board; and the Memotech 
DMX80 correspondence quality printer*. 
An exceptional value! 

A Computer That Grows 
Into a System 

The MTX was designed to grow, and 
to keep on growing. With a full line of 
Memotech system peripherals that will 
answer your growing needs. The MTX’s 
Z80A processor, running at 4MHz, 
enables you to expand into the MTX 
hard disc, MTX Silicon and Floppy Disc 
CP/M operated systems. Systems that 
could provide up to 160 megabyte 
storage capacity. That’s power you might 
one day need; considering that the MTX 
can be used in an interactive com- 
munications network (OXFORD 
RING® ) linking up to 255 units. 

Now, The Bottom Line 

The more engineering you put into 
designing a computer, the less it will cost 
to produce. Which is why we can sell it 
for $595**. 

And why we can confidently back it 
up with a full one-year warranty. 

See the MTX512 at your computer 
dealer now or contact Memotech 
Corporation, 99 Cabot Street, Needham, 
MA 02194; or phone (617) 449-6614. 

MEMOTECH 

CORPORATION 


NewWord is a trademark of NewStar Software Inc. CP/M is a trademark of Digital Research, Inc. *DMX80 suggested retail price $395. 

DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


••Suggested retail price. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


WHITHER ELECTRONIC MAIL? 

I 

The long-awaited boom is yet to come 1 


BY DORAN HOWITT 

Senior Writer 


W hen will electronic mail take off? 
Experts agree that the electron- 
ic mail industry is poised at the 
edge of a boom. It's not clear, however, 
when that boom will start. 

“Electronic mail constitutes a better 
mousetrap, but the world has scarcely 
been beating a path to the builder’s doors. 
... It finally appears to be catching on, but 
it has been a slow process of acceptance,” 
according to a study by International Data 
Corp. of Framingham, Massachusetts. 

Industry observers agree that what 
eventually will put electronic mail into 
high gear is the proliferation of microcom- 
puters in U.S. businesses. Before personal 
computers, one needed a specialized piece 
of hardware, namely a communicating 
terminal, to use electronic mail. Few 
prospective users went out of their way to 
acquire such equipment. With a personal 
computer on the desk, however, electronic 
mail requires little or no additional 
investment. The necessary modem and 
communications software can be had for 
$100 to $500 for both, and many portable 
computers come with telecommunications 
capabilities. 

Even with the proper hardware on 
everybody’s desk, a number of limitations 
may impede the electronic mad boom. 
(This article confines the meaning of 
electronic mail to its narrowest definition. 
For a complete definition, see related 
story on page 29.) 

Today, one of the obvious drawbacks is 
that to exchange messages, the sender and 
addressee must have an account on the 
same vendor’s mail system. The market is 
so fragmented that this limits most 
communication to those who already know 
each other. Unlike the telephone — or the 
venerable Telex system, which is in 
essence a primitive electronic mail net- 
work — there is currently no convenient 
way to look up an individual’s or a firm’s 
electronic mailing address. Even if that 
were possible, should the party have an 
account on a different mail system, one 
would be unable to transmit a message to 
them. 

“What we need is sort of a ‘Long Lines’ 
carrier for electronic mail,” says Marvin 
Weinberger, president of MIW Associates 
of Belmont, Massachusetts, a research 


firm specializing in on-line services. "It 
would be analogous to AT&T’s Long 
Lines, which transmits messages among 
the local telephone operating companies. 
So far, a few vendors have taken steps to 
exchange messages, but there are hun- 
dreds of mail systems. If electronic mail is 
really to become as useful as the telephone 
— meaning one could send a message to 
anybody, anywhere — then an entity of 
this type is a prerequisite.” Weinberger 
has been working to stimulate develop- 
ment of such a network. Currently, 
industry leaders are discussing the 
possibility. 

Until such a network is created, 
electronic mail aficionados will be limited 
to communicating with a predetermined 
group. That leads to the next drawback: 
The group must be large enough or active 
enough to keep a lot of communications 
flowing. There is a “critical mass” without 
which a mail system won’t be used. 

"If there isn’t enough message traffic 
among the group, it won’t work,” says 
Walter E. Ulrich, who helped develop 
Tymshare’s mail system, and now runs 
Walter E. Ulrich Consulting, of Houston. 
“People will lose patience logging on just 
to find they don’t have any mail. They’ll 
quit checking their mailboxes.” 

Despite these limitations, electronic 
mail use is growing substantially. Thomas 
L. Walker, vice president for new business 
development at ITT Dialcom, of Silver 
Spring, Maryland, says Dialcom’s elec- 
tronic mail business is growing about 20 to 
25 percent a year. Some analysts cite 
industry growth rates of up to 100 percent 
a year, though estimates vary widely, 
depending on what’s being measured and 
the way it’s measured. Because much mail 
traffic takes place on private rather than 
commercial systems, and thus can’t be 
gauged by revenues, estimates of aggre- 
gate use may be unreliable. 

At Digital Equipment Corp. (DEC), 
more than half of the 81,000 employees 
have electronic mailboxes. “Our goal is to 
have 100 percent of our people reachable 
on the system within five years,” says Carl 
Strathmeyer, manager of technology as- 
sessment in the telecommunications 
division. 

DEC’s typical user currently sends an 
average of two or three messages a day. 
Some messages go to more than one 
recipient, so the typical user may receive 


five or six in a day. Many are in turn 
forwarded to other parties. 

Peat Marwick Mitchell, the national 
accounting firm, has become an avid 1 
customer of electronic mail services. The 
firm has 1,500 mailboxes on Dialcom, and 
more than 100 executives in the consult- 
ing division carry Radio Shack Model 100 
portable computers to check their mail 
when they go on the road. 

“We think we get more timely informa- 
tion,” says Elsie Davenport, senior 
consultant for information systems ser- 
vices at Peat Marwick’s New York 
executive offices. “But it’s very difficult to 
measure how much money the system 
saves us or how much productivity we j ! i 
gain. It’s hard to put a dollar value on 
timely information.” ’ 

Most firms using electronic mail say 
that messages tend to be short. Davenport 
says that Peat Marwick messages average 
about 10 lines. At DEC, Strathmeyer says 
messages also typically contain quite a few 
typographical errors. 

“Our early users were top executives 
— and they couldn’t type worth beans,” 
he says. "Messages started flying around 
with typos and misspellings, and it became 
acceptable to send something like that.” 

Many electronic mail users still com- 
municate with “dumb” terminals. Replac- 
ing these with personal computers means 
the potential for considerable growth for 
the electronic mail business. With a 
computer, one can first edit a letter or 
document using a word processing pro- 
gram, then transfer or “upload” the letter 
to the mail service. As more and more 
word processing programs come into use, 
and more documents are created on word 
processors, there will be that many more 
letters available for electronic transmis- 
sion. 

The increase in uploading may hit some 
snags. It’s easy to get frustrated with 
communication protocols, settings, and 
the like, none of which has been sufficient- 
ly standardized for painless setup or 
operation of a mail station. Uploading files 
is a much more finicky affair than checking 
one’s mailbox or typing in a short 
message, as users at TRW have discov- 
ered. 

“It’s a complicated process,” says 
Cameron Causey, manager of support 
systems for TRW’s Defense Systems 
Group in Redondo Beach, California, 
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which uses about 90 personal computers 
for word processing, spreadsheet calcula- 
tions, and database management, as well 
as for sending electronic mail through 
GTE Telenet’s Telemail service. “You 
have to put the document in the proper 
format, make sure the host computer has 
been signaled to go into the proper mode, 
and then hope the document gets trans- 
mitted without errors. Occasionally, a 
sophisticated user wants to learn how to 
do it, but these people already have a lot to 
absorb in learning to use their other 
computer programs. So far, there hasn’t 
been a big demand for uploading. Most 
people just send quick memos.” 

Help may be on the way in the form of 
personal computer programs that simplify 


this process. For example, New Era 
Technologies, of Washington, D.C., has 
developed a program called Mighty Mail, 
which is tailored for communicating with 
mail services. It plans to market a different 
version for each of several mail vendors; 
the first version works with Dialcom, and 
is available for the IBM PC at $349. All the 
required Dialcom commands and proce- 
dures are built into Mighty Mail; the user 
selects the desired function from a set of 
menus. 

MCI Mail, of Washington, D.C., has 
made a large commitment to trying to spur 
an electronic mail boom — and to profit by 
it. Its service attempts to bridge the gap 
between today’s fragmented market and 
the day when a universal electronic mail 


network arrives. Subscribers can either 
send a regular electronic message to 
another MCI customer, or order paper 
copies printed and delivered to nonusers 
by various quick (but more expensive) 
means, including Purolator Courier and 
the U.S. Postal Service’s E-Com. 

Western Union has similarly been 
trying to spur the boom by building on its 
Telex nework: It has made Telex accessi- 
ble through a new mail service called 
Easy Link. Federal Express is expected to 
introduce a facsimile-based electronic doc- 
ument delivery system in July. 

Electronic Mail & Micro Systems, a 
newsletter published by International Re- 
source Development of Norwalk, Connect- 
icut, remarks on these attempts in a 
recent issue: 

"Can MCI Mail succeed on its own 
terms? So far, the record has been quite 
impressive. . . . The biggest problem 
confronting MCI Mail would seem to be 
it’s a lot more complex to integrate micros 
in with MCI Mail than anyone anticipated. 
For example, MCI Mail uses X-on/X-off 
flow control for uploading files from a PC. 
It is amazing how many communications 
packages that supposedly support X-on/X- 
off end up having troubles communicating 
with MCI Mail. . . . 

“MCI Mail, Federal Express, and 
Western Union are all converging on a 
similar market. When their marketing 
efforts are added together, it’s going to 
make the electronic mail business sizzle 
this summer.” 

Does that mean the boom is right 
around the comer? We’ll wait to see. □ 


WHAT IS ELECTRONIC MAIL? 


E lectronic mail means different things to different people. 
Some use the name to refer to a broad range of 
technologies, all of which may substitute for traditional 
postal services. These include facsimile transmission, voice 
storage and retrieval, videotex, and the U.S. Postal Service’s 
Electronic Computer-Originated Mail (E-Com). 

Such a broad rubric could even incorporate electronic 
banking, says Michael F. Cavanaugh, executive director of the 
Electronic Mail Association, of Washington, D.C. Of the 
country’s first-class mail, 50 percent or more contains invoices 
or payments, he says, and electronic substitutes for bills and 
checks could therefore be considered a kind of mail. 

The accompanying article confines the meaning of electronic 
mail to its narrowest, and probably original, definition. That is, a 
method of electronically transmitting a message from a person 
at one computer to one at another computer, via a routing 
mechanism contained in a central or “host” computer. 

The name electronic mail may be a misnomer. A more 
meaningful, though more clumsy, term is computer-based 
message system. The word message, rather than mail, conveys a 
better sense of what function this technology usually fulfills. 
Most electronic mail messages do not take the place of old-fash- 
ioned letters — rather, they replace short telephone calls. 
Electronic mail systems of this sort originated in the early 


1970s. They originally were set up within large organizations, 
and were used mainly by computer operators, programmers, 
and others intimately involved in mainframe computer 
applications. Dozens of computer hardware and software 
producers began supplying computer-based message systems. 

Around 1977, two companies, Tymshare and Computer 
Corporation of America, founded the first dial-up electronic mail 
services aimed at organizations without their own mail 
capabilities. Many other dial-up vendors have since joined the 
market, and private electronic mail services within large 
companies still proliferate. 

Electronic mail affords some well-publicized benefits. 
Foremost among these is that it helps eliminate annoying 
“telephone tag.” Instead of trying to call an associate, one can 
send a message to his or her electronic mailbox. The message is 
immediately available to the other person, who can read it when 
convenient and reply by the same means. It also allows one to 
receive messages while away from the office. 

Another advantage of electronic mail is that it tends to cost 
very little to send messages. Some dial-up services charge 
solely by connect time, with prices ranging from less than $6 an 
hour to about $30 an hour. The time on-line usually is figured to 
the second or tenth of a second, and a typical message may re- 
quire only a few minutes to send. 
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SOFTWARE 


OUTLINE PROCESSORS CATCH ON 

One such program that lets users organize thoughts is a best-seller 


BY RORY J. O’CONNOR 

Senior Editor 


T heir makers say they could very well 
become the next “standard” applica- 
tion program found on every com- 
puter, alongside word processors, 
spreadsheets, graphics programs, and 
communications links. They are outline 
processors — in some circles, idea 
processors — programs that let users 
organize their thoughts and connect larger 
pieces of work to them. Some see outline 


processors as the ultimate writer’s tool, 
combining concept and execution in a 
single product. 

A year ago, only one such product, 
ThinkTank, was available for personal 
computers. It was produced by Living 
Videotext of Mountain View, California. 
Sales of that product were “minuscule” 
for the first three months, recalls company 
president Dave Winer. Now, Winer’s 
company employs 21 people in a new 
8,400-square-foot office — and faces 
growing competition. Ashton-Tate’s re- 
cently announced integrated package, 
Framework, uses an outline processor as 
the heart of its operation. Also, Select 
Information Systems of Kentfield, Califor- 
nia, a word processor maker, has aug- 
mented its writing tools with Freestyle, an 
outline processor that permits writers to 
continue to organize their material while 
writing the final product. 

Winer and his competitors are con- 
vinced the outline processor will catch on 
and that many other concerns will put 


competing offerings onto the market. “In 
April of 1983, there was a lot of dealer re- 
sistance to ThinkTank; they didn’t want to 
carry a new product concept,” Winer says. 
“We’re past that point now. Our applica- 
tion has gained acceptance.” That it has. 
ThinkTank has made wholesale distributor 
Softsel’s “hot list” of best-selling soft- 
ware; the firm has annual sales of about $4 
million now and is growing at 150 to 200 
percent in sales each month. 

Outline processors are deceptively 
simple on the screen and difficult to 
describe on paper. Ba- 
sically, the products 
allow users to create 
an outline very much 
like the one most stu- 
dents learn in grade 
school. The difference 
is that, because of the 
computer’s power to 
manipulate informa- 
tion quickly, the out- 
line information can be 
entered randomly — 
in fact, it can be en- 
tered long before the 
author has any idea of 
what the outline will 
include. 

As the information 
begins to pile up, it can 
be labeled, reorganized, and structured 
like an outline. Any piece of information 
can become a major category, and other 
pieces can be designated as subordinates, 
even though no such structure was 
determined when the information was first 
entered. The subordinate information is 
not limited to headings or short phrases: it 
can be longer text selections — or, in the 
case of Framework, spreadsheets, graphs, 
and even other outlines. 

Because users can start the process by 
typing in virtually any idea and organizing 
it later, some call them "brainstorm” 
processors. ThinkTank, for instance, is 
sold as a thought organizer, rather than as 
a writing tool. 

The ability to reorganize large amounts 
of information quickly is the principal 
attraction of these products. Select’s 
Freestyle, for example, allows users of the 
Select word processor to reorganize entire 
documents by changing the outline. If a 
writer decides to move Chapter 3 ahead of 
Chapter 2, all he or she has to do is pick 



Living Videotext president Dave Winer 


the appropriate heading from the outline, 
specify its new location, and move it. All 
attached text then moves to the corres- 
ponding location in the document. Without 
Freestyle, the writer would have to use 
ordinary word processing commands to 
perform the operation. 

Ashton-Tate believes the concept is 
the perfect solution for creating an overall 
structure for an integrated package with 
diverse parts. "What people do with 
personal computers is involve them in 
business pursuits or college-level 
workstations,” says Martin Mazner, vice 
president of marketing for the firm. “They 
work with a blend of textual, numeric, and 
some graphic information. Framework 
uses a new data construct, which treats 
this information as frames, each one 
knowing where every other one is. Out- 
lining is a very natural way of expressing 
this underlying data structure.” 

Of the three products, only ThinkTank 
has been widely available. Freestyle is just 
hitting the shelves, and Framework isn’t 
due out until July 2. The original Think- 
Tank product, which has had only minor 
revision since its release in April 1983, 
runs on the IBM Personal Computer, the 
Apple II family, and the Apple III 
computer. It costs from $150 for the 
Apple versions to $195 for an IBM copy. A 
version for the Macintosh, still being 
tested, was scheduled to ship June 25. It 
will cost $145. With the Macintosh 
version, an owner can use either the 
mouse or the keyboard to create and 
manipulate an outline. What the Macin- 
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ThinkTank, an outline processor from Living Videotext 
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Framework, from Ashton-Tate, is an outline processor that uses “frames" to organize thoughts. 


tosh version sacrifices, because of its 
128K memory limitation, is the capability 
to store lengthy pieces of information in 
the outline. Users can, with the help of the 
machine’s clipboard feature, move the 
outline to the MacWrite word processing 
program to add details. 

(Winer has already had a chance to acid 
test the Macintosh version. At a recent 
trade show, he was asked to deliver a 
speech only two hours before the sched- 
uled presentation. He used ThinkTank to 
create an outline for the speech, and 
transferred it to MacWrite, which he used 
to finish the speech. It was delivered on 
time, he says.) 

Gary Cole, vice president of product 
development for Select, says Freestyle 
has been in development for about seven 
months and was inspired by the idea of 
making writing templates easier to create. 
“We are using the outline as a tool to 
visualize a process,” he says. Freestyle 
can create a document outline and copy 
part of another file — standard clauses in 
legal contracts, for example — into 
another document. “You can create a 
writing guide for management to consult.” 

The outlines produced by ThinkTank 
look much like the outline one would use to 
organize an English class essay or book 
report. The major points are aligned with 
the left margin of the screen, with 
subcategories indented. With the pro- 
gram, Winer says, one can create up to 
10,000 levels of subcategories. 

Instead of numbering and lettering the 
main points and subcategories, though, 
ThinkTank uses plus and minus signs to let 
the user know which items have subordi- 
nate information attached. An entry pre- 
ceded by a plus sign has other points under 
it. Phrases preceded by minus signs have 
no levels below them. When you move a 
category preceded by a plus sign, all 
information in that category follows along. 

Users can view the outline in various 
levels of detail, starting by looking at only 
the major categories. By “expanding” any 
category with a plus sign, the next level of 
information is displayed. In this accordion- 
like fashion, users can expose selected 
sections of the outline — or the whole 
thing — or close it again. Upon request, 
the program also sorts the subcategories 
(or main categories) alphabetically on the 
screen. 

Freestyle looks different. To the right 
of each outline entry is a horizontal bar 
graph indicating the relative length of the 
text represented by the entry. The graph 
is logarithmic, and does not indicate an 
absolute length. When the user moves 
outline elements, the bar indicator and all 
the written material under that category 
move. The program, officially unveiled at a 
trade convention in Atlanta last month, 
costs $295. Freestyle runs on the IBM PC 


and compatible microcomputers. 

Framework is expected to give the 
greatest boost to the commercial accep- 
tance of outline processors. Ashton-Tate 
is spending millions to promote its latest 
product, and buyers seem certain to hear 
much about outline processing because of 
it. ThinkTank president Winer finds ironic 
pleasure in the situation. 

“It’s a very positive step for outline 
processors,” Winer says. “Now, I’m not a 
big fan of integrated packages, of putting 
everything into a single package. And 
[Ashton-Tate’s] outline processor isn’t the 
best possible one, because it has to live in 
the same world with the other parts. But 
they have made a strong statement that 
one of the most important tools is outline 
processing.” Boasts Ashton-Tate’s 
Mazner, “I would expect the success of 
Framework to spawn look-alikes. This 
industry has a long tradition of building 
upon proven ideas.” 

Some industry heavyweights, including 
Mitch Kapor, president of Lotus Develop- 
ment Corp. of Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
see outline processors as only a harbinger 
of things to come. “There’s definitely 
something afoot here, but I really think it’s 
too soon to conclude that outline editors 
are the next spreadsheet — that’s very 
premature,” he says. "What we’re seeing 
is just the beginning. An outline editor is a 
superimposition of a hierarchical retrieval 
structure on top of a flat document. But if 
you look at database technology, as op- 
posed to word processing technology, you 
can see that there are several data 
structures used: trees, networks, and 
direct graphs. A tree structure is really 
the simplest, commonly used structure.” 

In time, Kapor says, buyers may be 
able to use products that manipulate 


information under the control of those 
other structures, which he says are more 
flexible than an outline. Kapor, though, is 
far from dismissing outlines out of hand. 
When Winer conceived of ThinkTank in 
1980, he was working as an author for 
Personal Software, now VisiCorp, and 
Kapor was product manager for the 
project. The product was to be called 
VisiText, but was scrapped, Kapor says, 
because of the limited power of the Apple 
II at the time. Now, he says, numerous 
Lotus employees use ThinkTank, and he 
says an outline processor might someday 
become part of Symphony, the firm’s 
recently announced integrated product. 

“One of the virtues of using an open 
architecture [is that] adding that kind of 
stuff is not terribly difficult,” Kapor says. 
Adds Winer, “I’ve known Mitch for a long 
time. All I can say is that there is interest 
on both sides.” 

Whether outline processors do be- 
come, as their makers hope, the next 
spreadsheet, depends largely on how they 
are presented to buyers. Some, like 
Select’s Cole, think that, in some form, the 
products are an inevitable step down the 
software path. 

“I think this is a fundamental kind of 
innovation,” Cole says. “It gives a higher 
level perspective on a problem. I’m not 
sure they are the sixth fundamental 
application, but they can be fundamental 
product enhancements. I don’t think there 
is a generic outline processor. I think you 
can make one, but it isn’t as strong as 
integrating it with some other fundamen- 
tal tool.” 

Winer agrees that outline processors 
are just in their infancy, and no one is 
really sure what form they will assume 
when mature. □ 
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NEW PROGRAMS 

Three-pack from SSI: Satellite Soft- 
ware International is offering three prod- 
ucts, Mathplan jr, SSIData, and Word- 
Perfect jr, as a package for the IBM PC, 
PC XT, and PCjr computers. Mathplan jr 
and SSIData are also available separately. 

Mathplan jr is a spreadsheet designed 
to be easy to use, according to the maker. 
It has preconfigured spreadsheets that 
give the user some examples of possible 
applications, on-screen help such as 
prompted commands, and the capability to 
cancel a command entered by mistake. 
The program’s spreadsheet displays are 
64 columns by 256 rows per worksheet. 
Each column can be 35 characters wide, 
and formulas may contain up to 255 
characters. 

Mathplan jr’s range of formulas in- 
cludes logical, text, financial, and a- 
rithmetic functions. The program will 
automatically recalculate data or will allow 
the owner to do it manually by row, 
column, or block of cells. Mathplan jr sells 
for $69. 

SSIData is a database program that lets 
the owner add, edit, and review informa- 
tion without the use of menus. The design 
lets the owner scan information freely, 


according to the maker. It sells for $149. 

WordPerfect jr is specifically targeted 
for use at home on the IBM PCjr, but it 
also runs on the PC and PC XT. The word 
processor can find specific words with a 
search key, move text from one place to 
another, and delete words, lines, and 
pages with one keystroke. Underlining, 
boldface type, and centering appear on the 
screen as they were entered, and margins, 
tabs, and spacing can be changed through- 
out the document at any time. WordPer- 
fect jr sells for $69. 

Each program requires 128K of ran- 
dom-access memory (RAM). The Trio 
package, containing all three programs, 
sells for $249. 

Satellite Software International, 288 
West Center St., Orem, UT 84057; (800) 
321-4566. 

Connect Apples to The Source: The 

second in a series of communications 
software products from Source Tele- 
computing Corp. will be compatible with 
the new Apple modem, as well as the 
Hayes and Transend modem products. 
Apple Sourcelink is designed for use with 
the Apple II, He, and II Plus with a 
minimum of 48K of RAM. The first 
product, IBM Sourcelink, was introduced 
last September. Apple Sourcelink will be 


available in late summer, according to 
Source Telecomputing. 

Features will include automatic dial-up 
and sign-on for Telenet, Uninet, and 
Sourcenet data communications networks; 
simplified one-button access to major 
services on The Source; capture of data 
from The Source into the computer’s 
memory or onto disks with an editing 
feature; and simplified transfer of data 
from the computer to The Source or vice 
versa. 

Source Telecomputing Corp., 1616 
Anderson Road, McLean, VA 22102; 
(703) 734-7500. 

Word processing and database on 
IBM, TI: The R Word package has data- 
base capabilities as well as mail-merge, a 
spelling checker, and the capability to 
calculate tables of numbers. Screen 
prompts and a menu help guide the owner 
through the program. 

The program also features automatic 
page numbering, document assembly, on- 
screen formatting, automatic realignment 
of text, and search and replace of text. R 
Word is priced at $395. 

R Systems Inc., 11450 Pagemill Road, 
Dallas, TX 75243; (214) 343-9188. 

Christine McGeever 



"VolkswritenDeluxe..." the critics' choice! 

Thirty word processing programs were reviewed ... no other program 
received a higher overall evaluation than Volkswriter Deluxe." 

Software Digest Ratings Newsletter, January 1 984 

"If WordStar™ set a standard . . . Volkswriter Deluxe sets a new standard 
for transparency, simplicity, and speed. You can learn Volkswriter in under an hour 
. . . because it does so many things exactly the way you think they should be done." 
"VOLKSWRITER DELUXE is the best buy in the IBM-PC™ writing tool arena." 
Charles Spezzano, Whole Earth Software Review, January 15, 1984 

"Volkswriter Deluxe ... a simple way to word processing power . . . 
for writers who like to think." Washington DC Capital PC User's Croup Vol. 3, #4 
"Lifetree . . . provides exceptionally helpful and competent assistance 



/ 



LIFETREE 

SOFTWARE INC 

41 1 Pacific Street 
Monterey, California 93940 
(408) 373-47 1 8 / TWX 1 76786 


to registered owners, and the company's update policies 
are excellent." 

"In sum, this is a unique word-processing program." 
John Lombardi, Reviewer, InfoWorld, April 16, 1984 

We couldn't have 
said it better 
ourselves! 

Suggested Retail Price: Volkswriter Deluxe 
$295 for the IBM-PC, PC compatibles, 

TI Professional and TRS-80 Model 2000 ™ 

IBM-PC is a trademark of International Business Machines. 

TI Professional Computer is a trademark of Texas Instruments. 

TRS-80 Model 2000 is a trademark of Tandy Corp. WordStar is 
a trademark of MicroPro. 

© 1984 Lifetree Software, Inc. 
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Scott Mace 

A SUBMARINE SIMULATION 



I f you ever visit the Chicago Museum 
of Science and Industry, be sure to 
tour the German U-boat on display 
there. You won’t believe how small it 
really is, and it’ll give you a sense of how 
dangerous to shipping a killer submarine 
can be, despite its small size. 

If you can’t get to the museum soon, 
but want to know what submarine warfare 
was like, take your IBM PC or PCjr into 
your smallest closet, plug it in and boot up 
Gato, Spectrum Holobyte’s new subma- 


to remain vulnerable in dangerous waters 
for seemingly endless periods. Even with 
these unfavorable odds, submarines were 
credited with saving the lives of more than 
300 airmen during the war. The U.S. 
Navy was still using 12 Gato subs in 1972, 
but those, and all diesel powered subs, are 
now being phased out. 

The Gato subs had two hulls, an inner 
and an outer. The outer hull held ballast 
tanks and fuel, and was open to the 
circulation of seawater. 

As fuel was used, seawater was allowed 
to enter the fuel tanks to maintain a 
constant buoyancy. Diesel fuel floats on 
top of water. It was siphoned from the top 
of the tanks. 

The game contains all this information 
— and full history and specifications of the 
Gato class subs in a special section of the 
disk. 

Actual Gato subs had sue torpedo tubes 
forward and four tubes aft; the video game 


screens to make sure I was on course and 
not being blindsided by enemy ships. In my 
first successful foray, a rescue rather than 
a search-and-destroy mission, I rescued a 
downed pilot simply by approaching the 
island where he had ditched. 

On more complex missions, I was 
initially often sunk or damaged heavily by 
my blundering attempts. By pressing M, I 
was able to try my hand at different 
missions. This was somewhat akin to 
starting over, but if the Gato sub was 
already damaged, the damage remained. 
There are only two ways to get back to a 
healthy sub: restart the program; or find 
the subtender, a ship you can cruise by 
when you are in need of repairs, rearming, 
or refueling. 

The program also warns you not to 
shoot the subtender, or "you will be in big 
trouble with COMSUBPAC,” which 
stands for Commander Submarine Force 
Pacific Fleet. Don’t you love those 



In Spectrum Holobyte's Gato, you pilot a simulated World War II attack submarine in rescue or search-and-destroy missions. 


rine simulation (by Ed Dawson and Paul 
Arlton, with Bill Graves [a retired U.S. 
Navy captain]; DOS required; $39.95. 
Published by Spectrum Holobyte, 1494 
Greenbriar Blvd., Boulder, CO 80303). 

Gato is a real-time simulation of a 
World War II attack submarine. (For those 
who don’t know, real-time means that 
events in the game happen even if you are 
doing nothing, and they often happen as 
quickly as they do in real life.) 

The Gato class of submarines formed 
the backbone of the U.S. submarine fleet 
during World War II. Their primary 
functions were to patrol enemy sea-lanes, 
bombard enemy islands, lay mine fields, 
land supplies for guerrillas and coast 
watchers, and rescue downed aircraft 
crews. 

Rescue missions were particularly haz- 
ardous, because they forced the submarine 


uses only four forward tubes. You are the 
captain of the computer equivalent of this 
submarine, which has a diesel engine and 
an electric one for quiet cruising at depths 
below 20 feet. 

Your sub is armed with 24 torpedoes. 
You navigate your sub in a patrol area 
divided into 20 quadrants, some of which 
contain islands. 

As Gato starts, high-pitched beeps 
signal that you are receiving your orders. 
They assign you your target. It could be an 
enemy convoy or fleet to intercept and 
torpedo. It might be the position of 
friendly forces in a jam; you might have to 
rescue or resupply them. Orders could also 
send you near a coast to land a spy or com- 
mando unit. 

I made a number of unsuccessful 
attempts before I completed my first 
mission. I had to monitor at least three 


pronounceable military acronyms? 

One mission kept coming up, and I kept 
trying to complete it. I was to intercept a 
freighter leaving the island in Quadrant 
13. “The cargo is advanced SJ radar, 
destination unknown,” my orders read. 
“Enemy alerted to subs in area.” 

I cruised into the area on diesel power, 
then went below 20 feet in depth. I 
switched to electric power (diesel engines 
don’t work that deep, and you want depth 
to increase your cover). As deep as 45 
feet, you can raise your periscope to get a 
visual sighting. But until you’re almost on 
top of the target, you use radar to track 
your quarry. When you get very close, you 
may be detected and hear the unnerving 
sonar beeps resonate through your ship. 
You have only a few moments to line up 
the target, get a visual sighting, and let 
your torpedoes fly. After jockeying around 
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C86, The Leading C Compiler For PC-DOS, 
MS-DOS Systems Is Better Than Ever. 

The latest release of C86 has the features that serious 

programmers want the most. 

• FAST EXECUTION - your programs typically run 30-50% faster. 

• FULL & STANDARD IMPLEMENTATION OF C - includes all the 
features described by K & R. It works with the standard MS-DOS Linker 
and Assembler; plus programs written under UNIX can often be 
compiled with no changes. 

• POWERFUL OPTIONS - include fast 8087 support; DOS2 and DOS1 
support and interfaces; graphics; librarians; and much more. 

• FULL LIBRARY WITH SOURCE - object libraries with full source code 
for the "large” and “small” models, software and 8087 floating point, 
DOS2 and DOSALL. 

• FULL RANGE OF SUPPORT PRODUCTS including file 
management, graphics, screen management, source code 
management, communications, and more. 

• HIGH RELIABILITY - time proven through thousands of users. 

• DIRECT TECHNICAL SUPPORT 

MORE POWER...MORE SPEED... 

STILL ONLY $395 

FOR MORE INFORMATION OR TO ORDER CALL: 

800 - 922-0169 

Technical Support: (201) 542-5920 



COMPUTER INNOVATIONS 

980 Shrewsbury Avenue. Suite IW 
Tinton Falls. NJ 07724 


C86 Is a trademark of Computer Innovations, Inc. MS-DOS Is a trademark of 
Microsoft. PC-DOS Is a trademark of International Business Machines. 


some of these decidedly moving targets, I 
sunk two, the 6,072-ton Nagoyo Maru and 
the 1,961-ton Arare. (All enemy ships in 
Gato are based on Japanese ships actually 
sunk by the United States in World War 

II.) 

I triumphantly pressed the ESC key, 
which ended the game and saved the 
history of my victories to the Captain’s 
Log, a way of saving the game you’re 
playing so you can play until you down all 
the ships or are sunk yourself. 

The missions get tougher, and you can 
set the level of difficulty from 0 to 9. You 
can also choose to launch a mission during 
the day or at night; rescue missions are 
easiest at night. 

At some point in the game, the enemy 
may even break Allied code. Some mes- 
sages may be enemy fakes designed to 
trap you. As you increase the game 
difficulty setting, you get more of these 


Goto should 


appeal to the 
gaming zealot 
who 's looking 
for realistic 


simulations . 


fake messages. You must use your 
experience, judgment, and knowledge of 
the patrol area in deciding how to react to 
these messages. 

Gato comes with a good manual that is 
a must-read before you begin playing. My 
only complaint is that the two pages to 
which you constantly refer — the map and 
the list of commands — are on different 
pages rather than facing ones. But, for 
that matter, Gato is so complex that you’ll 
probably need to flip through the manual 
often at first. Here’s a hint: Call for a 
damage report; this is the only way I’ve 
found to pause the game. 

Your judicious use of fuel, torpedoes, 
and the ship’s oxygen (necessary below 20 
feet), and your navigating finesse will 
contribute to your success or failure in the 
game. 

Gato should appeal to the true gaming 
zealot who’s looking for realistic simula- 
tions that demand total concentration. It 
won’t appeal to the video game duffer or 
weekend warrior. It takes at least six 
hours of your time to begin to master the 
game, but if you persist, you’ll discover a 
rich and rewarding gaming experience. □ 
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'DUMB NETWORKS' SMART IDEA 

Plug-in boards can turn IBM PCs into multiuser hosts 


BY TOM SHEA 

Reporter 

W hile builders of local-area net- 
work hardware are still waiting 
for their market to take off, 
other manufacturers are trying to sell so- 
called dumb networks as a means of 
putting personal computing power on top 
of several desks in one office. 

At least four firms at the recent 
Comdex show in Atlanta showed plug-in 
boards that turn IBM Personal Computers 
into multiuser hosts that can accommo- 
date extra users operating standard dumb 
terminals. For a small business looking to 
give everyone in the company access to 
the computer, these “dumb networks” 
could easily be the cheapest way to go. 

These products may not actually de- 
serve to be called networks at all, because 
they don’t connect several personal com- 
puters to one another, but rather connect 
terminals without microprocessors, mem- 
ory, or peripherals to a personal computer 
that acts as a host device. The boards 
essentially make an IBM Personal Com- 
puter or PC XT into the functional 
equivalent of a timesharing minicomputer 
system. The PC acts as a host computer, 
running programs and handling the trans- 
fer of information between computer, disk 
drives, printer, and the four or more 
terminals connected to it at the same time. 

Though the networks may be dumb, 
the companies selling the equipment think 
it’s a smart move. Digital Research Inc. 
(DRI), the Pacific Grove, California, soft- 
ware publisher best known for developing 
the CP/M operating system, calls its plug- 
in board product StarLink. DRI, which 
until recently had very little to do with the 
development of hardware, says it was 
enticed over the line from software to 
hardware by the potential of the product 
to fill in a network gap. 

The firm calls StarLink a “computer 
expansion system,” not a network. The 
product permits a PC owner to link four 
remote terminals to a single machine, 
“allowing each terminal to function as if 
it’s the only terminal attached to the 
system,” the company says. 

The StarLink package costs $1,695, 
which includes the plug-in board with an 
on-board 8088 microprocessor, DRI’s 
Concurrent PC-DOS operating system, 
and the StarLink software. The plug-in 


board comes with 64K random-access 
memory (RAM) and four operating ports, 
which can be connected to remote termi- 
nals via RS-232 cables. Indeed, users can 
opt to connect other microcomputers to 
the ports, in order to allow several 
computers to share the hard disk, although 
this is not the primary focus of the 
product. 

One of the keys to the scheme is DRI’s 
Concurrent PC-DOS operating system. 


That program lets more than one user run 
application programs on the PC at the 
same time. In fact, all four users could 
operate the same application at once; only 
one copy of the program would be needed. 
Each terminal can cause the host IBM PC 
to read the program from the hard or 
floppy disk, cutting down on the cost of 
software as well as hardware. 

StarLink lets all users share data files, 
lock other users out of private files, and 
share printers and other peripherals. The 
product will be sold through retail outlets 
including The Genre Group, MicroAge, 
Businessland, and Entre Computer Cen- 
ters, DRI says. 

The Software Link, an Atlanta con- 
cern, accomplishes pretty much the same 
feat as DRI, but with a software-only 
approach. The product, MultiLink, is the 
brainchild of Rod Roark, president of the 
company. He developed the $295 pro- 
gram, which gives an IBM PC, PC XT, or 
PC-compatible computer multitasking, 
multiuser capability. Once MultiLink is 
installed, a user can hook up a dumb 
terminal to the machine’s RS-232 serial 
port by means of a special three-conductor 
cable. 

“This machine costs $5,000,” says 
Paul Caruso, manager of sales and market- 
ing, pointing at a Compaq with a hard disk. 
“To put another one of these on some- 
one’s desk would cost you another $5,000. 
Instead of that, you can get a terminal for 
$700, the MultiLink software for $300, 
and the cable costs $10.” 


MultiLink can theoretically handle up 
to eight extra terminals on a PC XT, pro- 
vided enough serial ports are installed on 
the machine, but in practice two, three, or 
four users at a time is closer to the 
maximum. The multiuser software pro- 
vides record and file lockout and a bulletin 
board feature, and includes a subprogram 
that allows a PC to behave like a 
TeleVideo terminal, so that the PC can be 
connected to a host microcomputer as a 


MultiLink workstation. So far, says Caru- 
so, the small company has sold about 
3,000 units. 

Another hardware board for the PC XT 
relies not on software as much as on 
advanced microprocessors to add the 
needed power to turn the machine into an 
acceptable host computer. The board is 
from PC Technologies of Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, and it features both an 80186 
and 80286 microprocessor, which work in 
conjunction with the PC XT’s 8088 main 
processor to provide the horsepower 
needed to turn the PC XT into a five-user 
workstation. 

PC Technologies also provides a 
diskette containing DRI’s Concurrent 
DOS 3.1. The price of the XTender 
boards, which shipped last month, range 
from $3,995 for one containing an addi- 
tional 512K RAM, to $4,995 for the 
1,024K version. The required software 
costs an extra $795. 

Probably the most ambitious imple- 
mentation of the dumb-network concept is 
one that comes from the minicomputer 
world. Bluebird Systems of Carlsbad, 
California, has developed SuperDOS, a 
$2,000 multiuser operating system that, 
along with plug-in cards that provide RS- 
232 ports, can connect up to eight 
terminals to an IBM PC or PC XT. 

Bluebird programmers originally devel- 
oped the SuperDOS system for car rental 
agencies and moving-and-storage compa- 
nies that needed workstations at many 
points for data entry but did not want to 


The boards make the IBM PC or PC XT 
into the functional equivalent of a 
timesharing minicomputer system . 
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put a powerful — and expensive — per- 
sonal computer on every desk. SuperDOS 
actually supports up to 10 separate 
terminals, according Bluebird, including 
ASCII terminals in the $300 to $400 price 
range. 

SuperDOS gives users the ability to 
process transactions through a centralized 
database. According to Bluebird, the 
operating system lets authorized users 
initiate any possible transaction from any 
terminal at any time, offering controls for 
making sure users don’t damage informa- 
tion that others are trying to use. 

The operating system uses a multi- 
keyed indexed sequential (file) access 
method (ISAM) for retrieving information; 
it permits users to acquire information in 
almost any order without having to sort it 
first, says the company. The ISAM 
automatically maintains up to 256 keys for 
any data file. A user can request informa- 
tion from the database arranged in a 
particular order, and the data can be 
retrieved without tying up the system with 
sorting tasks, because the keys tell the 
computer where to find it. 

Besides the ability to use inexpensive 
terminals, dumb networks also provide 
users with another benefit that may not be 
apparent at first: The technique makes it 
possible for a user to connect the terminal 
to the host PC via a modem. That means 
the office computer could be used from a 
worker’s home after hours. 

This remote workstation capability 
could undermine manufacturers’ attempts 
to sell more expensive transportable 
computers, or second machines like the 
PCjr, to executives who want to work at 
home. IBM has tried to pitch its PCjr as a 
PC-compatible machine that could enable 
an executive who uses a PC at the office to 
work at home, and bring data to work on a 
diskette. Others have already solved the 
problem by buying a transportable com- 
puter like a Compaq and simply taking the 
computer itself home with them. 

One problem that is presented by these 
dumb-network setups relates to software. 
Many publishers of software frown on the 
practice of individuals using a single copy 
of their programs on more than one 
machine, or of allowing more than one 
person to use the program. The possibility 
of four or more individuals using the same 
copy of a program — even though there is 
only one computer involved — has some 
software vendors raising their eyebrows. 

On most packages, such as MicroPro’s 
WordStar, users are required to return a 
multiprocessor design system configura- 
tion form and pay appropriate license fees 
when the product is used in such a fashion, 
thus raising the price of the product. No 
one knows how many users adhere to such 
rules, but attorneys say the onslaught of 
networking raises serious legal issues 


about the copyright laws. 

“This type of activity may or may not 
violate the copyright act,” says Dan 
Brooks, a specialist in computer law in 
Springfield, Virginia. “In multiuser envi- 
ronments, there is probably only one copy 
in the machine at a time. If one user works 
on the program at a time and then 
someone else obtains access to it, then I’d 
call that lending.” 

But the issue becomes even more 
muddied when it comes to whether a com- 
pany is copying the product for archival 
purposes or out of necessity to get the 
machine running. Some people may argue 
that the programmer wrote the software 
with multiuser capabilities, although the 
developing company says the program is 
designed for a single user. “It’s not 
infringement of copyright to make a copy 
as an essential step,” says Brooks. 

Some license agreements say that 
users can run the program on a machine. 
“You can’t tell if a machine is only one 
computer,” says Brooks. In the meantime, 
attorneys say that software firms had 
better start writing license agreements 
free of legalese so users will know what 
their rights are. 

“Software vendors have to acknowl- 
edge that their world is changing and price 
accordingly,” says Brooks. “It’s very 
difficult to enforce existing boxtop license 
agreements.” □ 


NEW PRODUCTS 

Single chip boots a hard disk: Golden 
Bow Systems’ FiXT integrated circuit chip 
provides a complete BIOS interface be- 
tween the IBM PC and several different 
available hard disk systems. FiXT allows 
the operating system to be booted directly 
from the hard disk. The disk then 
functions directly from the operating 
system. 

FiXT plugs into the unused socket for 
the read-only memory on the PC and is a 
complete replacement for software device 
drivers, according to the maker. It sells for 
$70. 

Golden Bow Systems, P.O. Box 3039, 
San Diego, CA 92103; (619) 298-9349. 

Expansion kit for the TI 99/4: The 
MPES/50 mini peripheral expansion sys- 
tem from Myarc adds 32K of expansion 
memory, an RS-232 serial port, a parallel 
I/O port, floppy disk controller, and disk 
drive to the Texas Instruments 99/4 A 
home computer. 

The system is enclosed in a single, 
compact cabinet that plugs directly into 
the 99/4 console. It comes with one 
double-density single-sided disk drive; a 
two-drive model is also available. 


The MPES/50 is also available for 
99/4A owners using cassette memory 
storage. The MPES/50-RPM provides 
32K memory and both serial and parallel 
ports. It can be upgraded from cassette to 
disk drive storage later. 

The MPES/50 with one drive sells for 
$595. With two drives, it sells for $785. 

The MPES/50-RPM for cassette storage 
sells for $299. 

Myarc Inc., P.O. Box 140, Basking 
Ridge, NJ 07920; (201) 766-1700. 

Alien voices for Apples and others: 

The Alien Group’s three Voice Box speech 
synthesizers produce speech directly from 
English text, adding inflection either 
automatically or according to the owner’s 
commands. All three have an unlimited ] 
vocabulary, and can speak in a male or 
female voice, fast or slow, loud or soft, in 
response to commands in the text. 

The Voice Boxes use the SC-02 speech 
chip, which generates more intelligible and 
natural speech than previous synthesizers 
using the SC-01 or TMS 5200 chips, ac- 
cording to the maker. 0 

The Voice Box 3m model plugs into any 
slot in the Apple. The speaking program 
must be loaded from a disk into the 
machine’s memory, taking up about 5K. 

An accompanying graphics program occu- 
pies 10K, and provides a high resolution, 
multicolor face, which moves its mouth in 
synchronization with the spoken words. 

The Voice Box 3i is also made for the 
Apple but is designed to act as a per- 
ipheral, such as a printer. Any word 
processing, report generating, or other 
software that normally operates with a 
printer can produce speech. 

The card contains the text-to-speech 
program in read-only memory as well as 
1.5K of buffer memory, and its own 
microprocessor, so it can continue to 
speak while the computer performs other 
tasks. Both models can use an external 
loudspeaker or the Apple’s internal 
speaker. 

The third model, Voice Box 3s, 
connects to any computer by serial 
interface. It is designed as a bus, which 
means that it shares a port with another 
device, such as a printer. The host 
computer sends English text, which accu- 
mulates in the Voice Box until a carriage 
return commands it to begin speech. 
Instructions in the text can also tell it to 
pass on the data. 

Voice Box 3m sells for $129, the Voice 
Box 3i sells for $219. Prices include board, 
disk, software, and external speaker. The 
Voice Box 3s, with integral speaker, sells 
for $269. 

The Alien Group, 27 West 23rd St., 

New York, NY 10010; (212) 741-1770. 

Christine McGeever 
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BEHIND THE SCREENS 


Steve Gibson 

RS-232: A UBIQUITOUS NIGHTMARE 



H ey, no problem! It’s RS-232!” — If 
you’ve heard that before, you’re 
not alone. 

Picture it: You get that new gizmo 
home, hurriedly unpack it and plug it in, 
only to have it sit there in smug, silent 
mockery of your every effort to make it 
work. You fiddle for an hour — frustration 
growing — then you finally read the 
manual (the last resort). Still nothing. 

Welcome to the world of RS-232, the 
“standard” interface with more ways to 
fail than Adam Osborne has lives. 

If you’re like most of us, RS-232 is the 
name you’ve given to your first realization 
that computing might not be all fun. RS- 
232 predates the buzzword user friendly 
by several decades, and it shows. 

Once upon a time, there were auto- 
answer modems hooked up to remote 
printers. Computers, it seems, would call 
these remote stations at all hours of the 
day and night, and dump out data for 
people to read later. The RS-232 specifi- 
cation was created to fill the need for a 
“standard” way to connect the two. The 
basic idea was that the world contains two 
kinds of devices: modems (data sets) and 
terminals (data terminals) — and that they 
should plug into each other. Yeah, sure. 
When was the last time you plugged your 
modem into your printer? The world has 

changed RS-232 has not. 

All this happened long before the 
microprocessor was even a glimmer in 
Intel’s eye, so the idea of “smart” 
peripherals was unheard of. Consequently, 
rather than having the printer and modem 
“converse” with each other, additional 
wires were used — one wire for each type 
of message. One wire carried a message 
from the modem telling the printer that all 
was well at its end, and another from the 


Steve Gibson is president of Gibson 
Laboratories of Irving, California, and 
the developer of the Gibson Light Pen. 


printer telling the modem the same thing. 
Another wire from the modem told the 
printer the phone was ringing, a wire from 
the printer gave the modem permission to 
answer the phone, another from the 
modem told the printer it has answered 
the phone . . . and on, and on, and on. So 
we end up with this huge, 25-pin RS-232 
connector with a wire for every purpose! 

The RS-232 specification says that 
modems will send data via Pin 3 and 
receive it on Pin 2. That means that 
printers, computers, and other nonmodem 
devices must do the reverse: receive data 
on Pin 3 and send data on Pin 2. But if you 
want to plug your computer into your 
printer (sounds reasonable?), they will both 
try to send data on Pin 2 and receive it on 
Pin 3 because they are both nonmodems! 
So that scheme can’t work. It was 
designed not to work. 

The solution for hooking your printer 
to your computer is to find a cable that has 


Your printer, and 


computer, may not 
fully support the 
RS-232 standard. 


its connections for Pins 2 and 3 reversed 
at one end. This way the computer will 
send information on its Pin 2 that ends up 
being received by the printer on its Pin 3. 
If this seems confusing, you’re right. What 
about all those other pins? Right. Many of 
them need to be reversed in the same way. 
What a mess! Cables have an impolite way 
of not telling you how they’re wired, so 
you never know for sure. 

How about the time that, after you 
finally got your printer or other RS-232 
peripheral working, you proudly took it to 
your local computer club to impress 
members? You plugged it into their 
computer, and . . . nothing. Mockery, 
again. What happened? 

Some engineer looking for a way to cut 
costs realized that, unlike an auto-answer 
modem, your printer is very unlikely to 
ring, so who needs that wire? Your 
computer doesn’t need to tell your printer 


to answer the phone, so you can save 
another wire. For that matter, if the 
printer isn’t ready, it won’t print, so why 
bother with the wire to tell the computer 
that all is well with the printer? Just set the 
computer so as not to care. 

You don’t know it, but your printer 
may not fully support the RS-232 stan- 
dard. For that matter, your computer may 
not, either. That engineer cut costs, but 
created headaches for you later on. 

It gets worse! RS-232 makes no sense 
whatsoever with today’s “smart” technol- 
ogy, but there is no reasonable replace- 
ment standard forthcoming, so each 
engineer makes a decision about where to 
cut corners, based on the needs of the 
device being designed. There has been an 
unbelievable amount of computer hard- 
ware with totally incomplete RS-232 
support sold over the years, so even if you 
get the cable figured out, you’d better 
cross your fingers when you give it a try. 

One innovative company has jumped to 
the rescue with something called a smart 
cable. The device apparently has a 
microprocessor in its connector, which 
figures out what’s going on at each end, 
and attempts to satisfy the different needs 
of the connected peripherals. 

Wait a minute! A computer in the cable 
to figure out where the wires should be 
connected, and then electronically connect 
them? If this doesn’t convince you that 
something’s wrong with RS-232, nothing 
will. Though this concept could work in 
principle, it seems like overkill. 

So what’s the bottom line? 

The bad news is that standards, 
regardless of their intrinsic value (or lack 
thereof) die very slowly. With so many RS- 
232 devices on the shelves and in homes 
and offices, we’re stuck with this standard 
for quite awhile. The best thing to do is not 
to worry when it doesn’t work the first 
time, and be delighted when it does. 

RS-232 cables with their “wires 
crossed” are known as null-modem cables. 
There is also a widget called a null-modem 
connector that plugs into one end of a 
regular “wired-straight-across” cable and 
reverses all the right pins . . . hopefully. 
The idea of “smart” cables is intriguing, 
and may be the simplest solution for some, 
but still feels somehow wrong — like a lot 
to pay for a set of properly connected 
wires. I’d go for a dumb cable and a smart 
dealer any day. □ 
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CAN VISICORP COME BACK? 

Company regroups after corporate version of the Civil War 


BY DENISE CARUSO 

Reporter 


D an Fylstra, cofounder and chairman 
of VisiCorp, sits waiting for his 
chicken teriyaki at Theo’s, a quiet 
and elegant restaurant in Palo Alto, 
California. Theo’s is frequented by the 
more well-to-do of the Silicon Valley set. 
Passing by, someone says with a chuckle, 
“Hey Dan, how ya doin’ ? Been reading 
about you in the papers!” 

Fylstra grimaces. “I wouldn’t wish 
these past six months on anyone,” he says. 
“It’s been really difficult on me, personal- 
ly, as well as the company. People stop and 
say things like that all the time.” 

VisiCorp, the San Jose, California, 
company credited with starting the micro- 
computer software industry in 1978 with 
its introduction of a spreadsheet program 
called VisiCalc, has been suffering for 



VisiCorp chairman Dan Fylstra 


more than a year. Sales of VisiCalc began 
to drop sharply in June 1983, putting the 
company in the red by year’s end, for the 
first time since 1979. A nasty legal 
imbroglio with Software Arts, the compa- 
ny that developed VisiCalc, slowed sales 
even more and has preoccupied Fylstra 
and other company managers, diverting 
their time from management of the 
company. And buyer acceptance of Visi 
On, the company’s groundbreaking inte- 
grated applications environment, has been 



Rumors about VisiCorp began circulating after layoffs in May. 


slower than the company 
had hoped. 

When, in late May, the 
company had a “reduction 
in force” (the oft-used 
euphemism for laying off 
employees a company can 
no longer afford to keep), 
rumors that began circu- 
lating months earlier — 
of bankruptcy, acquisi- 
tion, raiding by headhunt- 
ers, even money funneled 
to Swiss bank accounts — 
increased exponentially in 
intensity. Within upper 
management, the rumors 
enhanced an already established dislike for 
opening up to the press about the 
company’s operations. “We were talking, 
but it was all reactive,” says Fylstra. 
“Over and over and over we would get a 
call on the day of somebody’s deadline and 
they’d say, ‘I heard thus and so and I want 
to get your comments before I close the 
story in the next three hours.’ There 
wasn’t much we could do.” 

There was, however, something the 
company could do and is doing about 
remedying its problems. VisiCorp is not 
yet VisiCorpse, say some industry ana- 
lysts. The betting within industry circles is 
that VisiCorp has a clear shot at not only 
surviving as a company, but also at making 
a comeback as an industry leader. 

The consensus is that VisiCorp is 
making some very smart moves. The 
company’s former mainstay product line, 
the VisiSeries, has been repriced and 
repositioned. The Visi On Applications 
Manager, three Visi On applications, and 
the mouse have been bundled at a 
temporary package price. And VisiCorp 
has introduced a new spreadsheet pro- 
gram — FlashCalc — for home and casual 
business users, finally demonstrating to 
observers that it’s not willing to leave its 
future in the hands of the courts. 

More important, perhaps, are some 
further moves the company has up its 
sleeve, moves that should overcome some 
of the most virulent objections to Visi On 
and make the entry price of the system 
more affordable to new customers. Over 
the next few months, VisiCorp plans to 
make a floppy disk version of Visi On 
available, to start bundling the Visi On 
Applications Manager with single applica- 


tions, and to open a “window” within Visi 
On to MS-DOS, so that customers can 
continue to use their existing applications 
within the system (though not concur- 
rently). 

“They’ve stopped beating their wife!” 
says analyst Esther Dyson, publisher of 
RELease 1.0, an industry newsletter. 
Dyson says she’s followed the fortunes of 
VisiCorp since 1979, when the first orders 
for VisiCalc were being shipped. “They’re 
pulling up their socks and taking some 
steps that are emotionally tough to do, but 
make a great deal of sense.” 

Among those things, says Dyson, is the 
“quick and dirty” approach the company is 
taking with Visi On, which was the first 
windowing applications manager announ- 
ced and, until recently, the only one 
actually being shipped. (DesQ, from Quar- 
terdeck Office Systems, began shipping in 
April.) A short-term promotion cut the 
price of the whole Visi On system from 
more than $1,000 to $795. 

“The aim right now is just to sell the 
stuff,” says Dyson. “Even though Visi On 
has more capabilities than [other, similar 
products announced recently], sometimes 
you have to position a product more 
clearly and less dramatically just to get 
people to buy it.” 

This reflects Fylstra’s sentiments ex- 
actly. “In the short run we’ve created this 
special price, since Symphony and Frame- 
work [integrated applications from Lotus 
Development and Ashton-Tate] are being 
released in the $695 to $795 price range,” 
he says. “Later we’ll have new component 
prices that reflect new versions of the 
software, but we haven’t settled those 
yet.” 
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has been through a corporate version of a 
civil war, with the marketing executives 
on one side and the engineering executives 
on the other side. And the nearly universal 
opinion — within the company, within the 
ranks of former VisiCorp employees, and 
among analysts and competitors — is that 
the problems created by that civil war can 


by Jennings, made the company its first 
million dollars. 

In October 1979, the company began 
marketing VisiCalc, designed by Dan 
Bricklin and written by Bob Frankston of 
Software Arts. Shortly after VisiCalc was 
introduced, when it was clear the product 
was a hit, the company stopped marketing 
games and shifted its emphasis to the 
burgeoning office productivity market. 
VisiTrend/Plot, authored by Mitch Kapor 
and purchased by VisiCorp for more than 
$1 million, solidly established the compa- 
ny’s image in the office marketplace. 

The marketing department at VisiCorp 
gave birth to concepts that changed the 
face of the software industry while 
establishing VisiCorp’s reputation as a 
marketing company. Before MicroChess 
was introduced in 1978, packaging for 
programs consisted mainly of plastic 
baggies with photocopied documentation. 
Personal Software’s games came in color- 
ful cardboard boxes. But the big innovation 
came with VisiCalc, packaged in a brown 
and gold binder with typeset, illustrated 
documentation. “It was a business product 
and it had an extensive manual, so we 
needed to come up with something 
different,” says Fylstra. “It also needed a 
diskette holder and needed to be small 
enough to fit into a briefcase.” 

The can-do atmosphere in the market- 
ing department, according to former 
employees, began to change shortly after 
Opdendyk took the helm in the summer of 
1980. Opdendyk, according to former 
VisiCorp employees, was brought on 
because his vast experience in product 
development at Intel would help VisiCorp 
make the difficult transition from a 
marketing-only company to a develop- 
ment-and-marketing company. At Intel, 
Opdendyk had been charged with a variety 


VisiCorp is distributing a new paint program (left) and FlashCalc, a new spreadsheet. 


be laid at the feet of company president 
Terry Opdendyk, who joined VisiCorp as 
president and chief operating officer in the 
summer of 1980, two years into the 
company’s history. 

Fylstra, with partner Peter Jennings, 
had started VisiCorp, under the name 
Personal Software, as a software publish- 
ing company marketing game programs by 
independent authors. MicroChess, written 


of responsibilities, ranging from managing 
software development to managing all 
software and systems to a year of running 
the human resources department. 

Although Fylstra denies a connection 
between Opdendyk’s appointment and 
VisiCorp’s change in focus, the design of 
Visi On was undertaken shortly after 
Opdendyk’s arrival by the two principals of 
Rosetta Inc., Scott Warren and Dennis 


The company has also settled the issue 
of the slower selling VisiSeries products 
by slashing prices on VisiWord, VisiTrend/ 
Plot, VisiFile, VisiSchedule, and the rest of 
the line (except VisiCalc for the Apple II, 
which still retails for its original price of 
$250), and by repositioning the company’s 
oldest software technology to target home 
and casual business users instead of the 


engineers, learning how to manage and or- 
ganize those engineers, and gaining expe- 
rience at the complicated process of 
specifying, designing, coding, and testing 
products. 

Many analysts and observers believe 
that the company’s problems can be traced 
back to that change in corporate charter. 
The prevailing view is that the company 


Gerald Diamond (left), Terry Opdendyk (center), and Ron Fisher of VisiCorp: the management 
team for Visi On in 1982. Diamond is no longer with the company. 


high-end office market. Vem Rabum, 
longtime industry participant and presi- 
dent of Symantec, in Sunnyvale, Califor- 
nia, calls the company’s announcement of 
FlashCalc and the repricing of the Visi- 
Series “a brilliant move.” 

But in the same way that pleasure and 
pain are defined by their opposites, that 
brilliance is especially noticeable in com- 
parison to VisiCorp’s performance in the 
past year. According to many observers, 
VisiCorp began to lose its way in 1981 
when it began designing what came to be 
known as Visi On, and when it began to fo- 
cus on developing all of its products 
internally, insteading of publishing inde- 
pendently authored products, as it had in 
the past. 

Even though Fylstra is adamant that 
many of the company’s problems have 
stemmed from a vicious circle of bad 
publicity and industry rumormongering, 
there are many indications that VisiCorp’s 
problems were central to the management 
of the company itself. 

VisiCorp started out in 1978 as a 
publishing company, focusing on product 
marketing and distribution. When it 
decided in 1981 to begin developing its 
own products, the company had to put it- 
self through a massive internal reordering 
of priorities, hiring dozens of software 
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Abbe, with whom Opdendyk had worked 
at Intel. And in the two years after 
Opdendyk's arrival, according to Securi- 
ties & Exchange Commission records, 
VisiCorp’s research and development ex- 
penses increased much faster than reve- 
nues, growing from 11 percent of reven- 
ues in 1981 to 25 percent in 1983. 

Former employees say that, as a result 
of heavier emphasis on development, mar- 
keting suffered. “It was the engineer- 
manager combination they wanted,” says 
one former executive. “Terry was one of 


those engineers who thought he knew 
everything about marketing, too. So 
engineering got everything, marketing got 
nothing.” 

“The tragedy is the number of talented 
people that Opdendyk forced out,” says Ed 
Esber, a former marketing vice president 
for VisiCorp and still a major stockholder. 
“A year ago, VisiCorp had a better 
marketing team than any company in the 
industry. And it’s gone.” 

(The roster of VisiCorp’s former mar- 
keting executives is lengthy. Richard 


Melman, cofounder of Electronic Arts and 
now a private consultant, was once a 
marketing executive. Tom Towers, presi- 
dent of Knoware, a software company in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, was once vice 
president of marketing and sales. Roy 
Folk, president and founder of Optisoft, a 
software company in Sunnyvale, Califor- 
nia, was once product marketing manager 
of Visi On and worked under Towers. And 
Ed Esber, now vice president of marketing 
for Ashton-Tate, in Culver City, California, 
was once marketing vice president at Visi- 


A SOFTWARE TRAGEDY PLAYS OUT IN COURT 


T here’s a tragedy at VisiCorp, really, traced back to its rela- 
tionship with Software Arts,” says a former VisiCorp 
employee, who requested anonymity and still works in the 
software industry. “I think that Terry [VisiCorp president 
Opdendyk] could be criticized here and there, but the real 

fundamental tragedy, al- 
most in the Shakespear- 
ean sense, is the 
relationship between Visi- 
Corp and Software Arts.” 
The relationship be- 
tween the companies be- 
gan in 1979 when each 
signed a marketing agree- 
ment that gave VisiCorp 
rights to market the prod- 
uct. The agreement was 
basically that VisiCorp 
would market the product 
to the best of its ability — 
paying Software Arts roy- 
alties of 35.7 percent on 
retail sales and 50 percent 
VisiCorp — amidst a whirlwind press tour to promote its 
product strategies for its new FlashCalc spreadsheet and a Visi 
On upgrade — is working to make it perfectly clear that the fail- 
ure of Software Arts to provide “timely upgrades” to VisiCalc is 
the main reason the company’s reputation and revenue have 
suffered in the past year. (The Advanced Version of VisiCalc for 
the Apple III was introduced in fall 1982, and VisiCorp says that 
the IBM version of the product was to have been delivered 
shortly thereafter.) 

Specifically, according to both chairman Fylstra and 
president Opdendyk, they wouldn’t have considered announcing 
Visi On at Comdex Fall ’82 if they had known that VisiCalc Ad- 
vanced Version wouldn’t be delivered. “Everything we did at 
that time was predicated on the fact that next month, and next 
month, VisiCalc Advanced Version would come out, and by the 
end of the summer Visi On would come out. We were very con- 
cerned about shoring up the position of VisiCalc,” Fylstra says. 

Daniel Bricklin, chairman of Software Arts, takes exception 
to this, although he’s hesitant to discuss the case with the press 
while in litigation. “They’re telling you some things, but they’re 
leaving out an awful lot,” he says. 
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vanced Version wouldn’t be delivered. “Everything we did at 
that time was predicated on the fact that next month, and next 
month, VisiCalc Advanced Version would come out, and by the 
end of the summer Visi On would come out. We were very con- 
cerned about shoring up the position of VisiCalc,” Fylstra says. 

Daniel Bricklin, chairman of Software Arts, takes exception 
to this, although he’s hesitant to discuss the case with the press 
while in litigation. “They’re telling you some things, but they’re 
leaving out an awful lot,” he says. 

Both sides say they are ready to settle out of court, but can’t 
agree on terms. The firms are fiercely trying to discredit each 
other. They are even disputing who named VisiCalc, although 
the legal issue involves whether the original marketing 
agreement was violated. 

“It’s difficult for either company to really go its own way,” 
says the former VisiCorp employee. “The two were bound 
together emotionally, psychologically, contractually. It’s a 
strange relationship. The marketing-oriented VisiCorp was 
unable to get the technically oriented Software Arts to do what 
the market needed. Software Arts was unable to find a way to 
get along. What happened is [that] VisiCalc became obsolete be- 
cause the companies couldn’t figure out, together, how to make 
it work.” 

The case is tough to call. Fylstra says VisiCalc Advanced 
Version was late because Software Arts wrote TKISolver first, 
then the new VisiCalc. Bricklin says: “God, no! We didn’t finish 
TKISolver first.” 

Bricklin says that VisiCorp didn’t market VisiCalc aggres- 
sively. “Were there any ads [for VisiCalc] to speak of recently? 
That’s a good question,” he says. Fylstra says: “We tripled our 
advertising budget for the VisiSeries last year.” 

The courts will decide which side will prevail. More 
important, it seems, is the significance of such posturing and 
how much trouble the dispute has caused for each company. 
“VisiCorp was always considered a marketing company because 
of its relationship with Software Arts,” says the former 
VisiCorp employee. “It hurt VisiCorp’s feelings not to be 
considered competent technically. The engineers took over the 
company with Visi On, and it became this technological white el- 
ephant. And Software Arts wanted the world to know it 
understood marketing, so it tried to sell TKISolver. They 
couldn’t honor each other because they were jealous of each 
other. Now they’re both in danger of collapsing by the sheer 
weight of their envy.” 
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Corp. Even Mitch Kapor, president of 
Lotus Development, was once a product 
marketing manager.) 

But employee turnover and the stories 
of disgruntled former employees do not 
account for the severe crisis VisiCorp has 
been through in the past year, nor for the 
seemingly lengthy time it took the com- 
pany to react to bad news. “Naivete?” 
Opdendyk asks during a telephone inter- 
view. “No, I don’t think so. Our actions 
were genuine efforts based on how impor- 
tant [we thought receiving the upgraded] 
product from Software Arts was.” 

VisiCorp’s primary contention in its 
suit against Software Arts (see related 
story on page 5) is that the developer was 
late in delivering a new, promised version 
of VisiCalc for the IBM Personal Comput- 
er, thereby preventing VisiCorp from 
responding to competitive products. 

“Every time there was a spreadsheet 
clone, we lost market share,” Opdendyk 
says. “To continue to grow, we had to 
start a variety of businesses — Visi On, 
books, communications — which started 
.. generating revenue in mid- to late 1983. 
The sad thing is, if VisiCalc had even just 
maintained its sales level, instead of 
dropping, all these other activities would 
have been viewed as very insightful. As it 
was, the situation put enormous pressure 
on the other areas to grow at an irrational 
rate.” 

Declining sales of VisiCalc, however, 
were not the only problem that VisiCorp 
faced during 1983. In December 1982, 
when VisiCorp announced Visi On at 
Comdex Fall, the company was riding 
high. Sales of VisiCalc were still soaring: 
nearly 40,000 units of the product went 
out the door the next month. The other 
products in the VisiSeries represented one 
of the few fully developed product families 
on the market, although none of the other 
products had been as successful as 
VisiCalc. Visi On got rave reviews at its 
announcement. In fact, Fylstra remem- 
bers most of his competitors standing in 
front of his booth at the show, shaking 
their heads and wondering how the 
company had pulled the product off. 

VisiCorp hadn’t pulled it off. What it 
demonstrated at Comdex was an incom- 
plete Applications Manager and very 
simple prototypes of two applications. The 
company announced that the product 
would be ready for shipment by late in the 
summer of 1983. But the product was far 
more difficult to complete than the 
company had anticipated. During the next 
year, VisiCorp not only redesigned the 
original Applications Manager but also 
designed and coded three complete appli- 
cations for the system. 

Fylstra says he, Opdendyk, and mar- 
keting vice president Tom Towers had 
made the decision to announce Visi On at 


Comdex Fall ’82 just a few weeks before 
the show. “If I’d known a priori that we 
weren’t going to receive the upgrade to 
VisiCalc and had I known a priori a few 
other things — if I had the benefit of that 
hindsight now — I would have announced 
it later. Probably at NCC [National 
Computer Conference] in the summer, and 
maybe even later than that,” says Fylstra. 
“I think the preannouncement hurt a fair 
amount, but we had a lot of things on our 
minds.” 

By the time Visi On was actually 
shipped on December 16, 1983, dozens of 
competitive or seemingly competitive 
products (including 1-2-3, DesQ, Apple’s 
Lisa, and Microsoft’s Windows) had either 
been announced or shipped, and the 
market for such integrated products had 
been diluted enormously. At the same 
time, VisiCorp’s primary product — 
VisiCalc — had virtually disappeared from 
the market, and the company was em- 
broiled in a legal dispute with VisiCalc’s 
developer. 

The combination of VisiCalc’s decline 
(fewer than 6,000 units were shipped in 
December 1983) and the massive develop- 
ment effort the company engaged in to get 
Visi On out the door very nearly sank the 
company. “Going into this year, things 
began to look fairly dim,” says Fylstra. “I 
really do believe it was in this first quarter 
that we began to get the feedback effect 
on sales of all the negative publicity. It’s a 
vicious circle.” 

“Senior management is responsible for 
the bad things when things go bad, and 
when things go good, it’s because of the 
company as a whole,” Opdendyk says. 
“That’s what we get paid for, to make 
tough decisions.” 

(Despite rumors to the contrary, 
Opdenyk claims he is not looking for 
another job. “I have no plans to leave the 
company,” he says. Both Fylstra and 
director Hank Smith of Venrock Asso- 
ciates, one of VisiCorp’s leading venture 
investors, insist that Opdendyk is not 
being asked to leave. “Terry has made a 
tremendous contribution to this company 
during the entire time he’s been here,” 
says Fylstra. “We expect no change in 
management responsibilities,” says 
Smith.) 

Whatever the past failures of Visi- 
Corp’s management team, the company is 
definitely gearing up for a blitz of well- 
planned successes. And, most interesting- 
ly, the actions currently being taken were 
decided on personally by Fylstra. “At 
some point I took a number of ideas that 
were brewing, and in this case I personally 
decided we were going to do a set of these 
things,” says Fylstra. “I feel like we are at 
last on solid ground.” 

Company executives say that VisiCorp 
is going back to its roots by publishing 


good products rather than by developing 
an integrated family of products. VisiCorp 
will still develop products itself, but most 
of its development effort will be focused on 
Visi On, while it's publishing efforts will be 
focused on home and personal products. 

Fylstra says that FlashCalc, introduced 
just before Comdex Spring ’83 in Atlanta 
and developed by Nereid Systems of 
Manhattan Beach, California, has already 
generated one order for 10,000 units from 
one distributor. And in April, for the first 
time in a long time, Fylstra says the 
company beat its projected revenues. 
Those projected revenues are far more 
conservative than in VisiCorp’s heyday, 
but, as Fylstra says, “At least we’ve got 
something to go from.” 

One of the things he’s “going from” is 
feedback from dealers and users about the 
first release of Visi On. The floppy disk 
version of Visi On will be out in August or 
September, says Fylstra. A new hard disk 
version, which will allow its applications to 
run faster than the original and will include 
an MS-DOS window so that users can run 
stand-alone, non-Visi On applications, will 
be released shortly thereafter. 

Fylstra still believes that the issue of 
whether an applications environment al- 
lows a user to run stand-alone programs is 
“largely artificial.” Fylstra says the up- 
grades are designed to make such reserva- 
tions about the Visi On “go away just by 
changing the product. We could spend a lot 
of effort trying to communicate the 
nuances [of Visi On], or we could just 
change the product and eliminate certain 
arguments.” 

Fylstra says the company is also 
looking into the feasibility of making Visi 
On’s now-required mouse optional. Other 
mouse-related news is the company’s new 
paint program, which resembles MacPaint 
and was developed by Mouse Systems. It 
will be packaged with a mouse and a 
“device driver” (a program that enables 
non-Visi On applications to use a mouse 
within Visi On) to give customers a reason 
to buy the mouse, other than for its 
usefulness with Visi On. 

Fylstra continues to be a bit miffed, and 
a bit puzzled, by industry opinions about 
Visi On. “Certain developments in the 
industry make things at VisiCorp be 
viewed a certain way, right or wrong,” he 
says. “The whole view of Visi On is 
conditioned by what everybody else is 
saying and doing — about window 
managers, operating environments, 
standards, some of the most abused terms 
in our vocabulary. People have a hard time 
separating out the hype. 

“The fact is that Visi On is the only sys- 
tem that is real. One of the problems 
we’ve had to deal with is our reality vs. ev- 
erybody else’s promises. Promises are 
always better than reality.” □ 
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Q&A: JAMES CAMPBELL 

‘ At Fortune we've had sales, hut not marketing ’ 


BY TOM SHEA 

Reporter 

W hen James Campbell took over 
Fortune Systems, the manufac- 
turer of high-end microcomput- 
ers was losing money. The Redwood City, 
California, company makes advanced mi- 
crocomputers based on the Motorola 
68000 microprocessor and running the 
Unix operating system. In the four years it 
has existed, the firm has grown from 10 to 
more than 600 employees. 

In the second and third quarters of last 
year, the company posted sharp losses, 
bringing the net loss for the year to $15.4 
million. In October, Fortune’s president 
and cofounder Gary Friedman resigned. 
Then, soon after Campbell took over, one 
of the firm’s leading technical lights — 
David Caplan, the executive vice president 
who had been acting president for two 
months — went to Fortune’s arch- 
competitor, Convergent Technologies. 

Campbell has held a string of executive 
positions with high-technology companies. 
He was with IBM for 12 years, with Xerox 
for 14 years. Most recently he was 
president of Shugart. 

You lost Dave Caplan as soon as you 
took over as president. What hap- 
pened? 

Caplan came in as executive vice 
president in charge of technical opera- 
tions. He’s an outstanding guy in that 
realm. He led the charge to get our 
product line fixed. He brought a strong 
team to our technical operations, and he 
put a process in place for developing new 
products. In October, Gary Friedman 
resigned. Dave took over as acting 
president. He said at the time he didn’t 
want the job permanently, but after a 
couple of months, he came to enjoy it. He 
decided he wanted a broader career than 
just a technical manager. Dave recognized 
that people were being interviewed for the 
job of president and that his opportunities 
for that kind of role would be limited here. 
So he accepted the job at Convergent. 
He’s general manager of a division there. 
That fulfills his career goals better than 
being here would. It was a very friendly 
disengagement. 

How do you see your mission? 

To create a strong marketing team and 



James Campbell, Fortune Systems president 


to put an emphasis on marketing and 
manufacturing. We have a new chief 
financial officer, Lee Cochran, a former 
vice president at Tymshare. Lee can 
establish a good financial outlook; he can 
help us with costing issues in manufactur- 
ing, and he’ll participate in strategy. Lee 
can get the word out about the balance 
sheet being strong. 

I thought you were losing money — 
$6.6 million in the fourth quarter of 
last year. 

Anybody who thought we’d go out of 
business doesn’t know how to read a 
balance sheet. We have $92 million in 
assets and only $9 million in liabilities. 
That’s a 10-to-l ratio of assets to 
liabilities. 

Where does the company go now? 

The first thing is to get us back on a 
positive track. I’ve set the goal of profit- 
ability. Until you do that, people who are 
charting your company’s course associate 
you with a loser image. It’s important to 
people both inside and outside the compa- 
ny to know we’re profitable. Customers 
are reluctant to buy from a company that’s 
having trouble. 

Then we build a positive image with the 
press, with customers, with other people, 
and eventually with the financial communi- 
ty. The third ingredient is to build a quality 
product and a quality company. 

And then? 

You home in on the marketing chan- 
nels. You assess how you want to market 


your product. For us, long-term viability 
means being effective with Fortune 1000 
customers. 


But IBM is the clear preference of 
large corporations. 

I’m aware of that. I worked there for 
12 years. 

We’re going to try to be the glue that 
fits between computers in corporations. 
We’ll connect the equipment currently in 
place in corporate offices. We’ll fit be- 
tween Wang dedicated word processors 
and personal computers with their differ- 
ent keyboards and so forth, and between 
AT&T’s Unix computers and IBM main- 
frames. Our computers will run Unix 
System V when there’s a lot of software. 
We’re adding a great deal to Unix. We 
built a friendly shell and made it French- 
and German-speaking. 


!l 


Who are some of your big customers? 

Mostly people buy our systems 
through dealers. They’re being sold to 
small- to medium-size businesses, profes- 
sional organizations, doctor and law of- 
fices. About 30 percent of our sales are 
through dealers. The systems come with 
word processing, spreadsheet, and office 
automation software. The typical dealer 
adds software on top of these horizontal 
applications for specific applications. 

About 20 percent of our sales are 
through OEMs. In Unix-based systems 
that are in commercial use, we are 
probably the leader. 


If you were to diagnose Fortune and 
prescribe a cure, what area would be 
most critical? 

Marketing. My background is in mar- 
keting and sales. At Fortune we’ve had 
sales, but not marketing. The marketing 
perspective says, “How can I make the 
salesman more effective?” It’s much more 
comprehensive than just sales. It’s the 
mental process that backs up sales and 
leverages the effectiveness of the sales 
force. 


Do you expect to be profitable this 
year? 

Yes. We had a much improved fourth 
quarter, with order and shipment rates 
turning upward. The next quarter we’U 
post a smaller loss, and the next will be 
smaller than that. □ 
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OLIVETTI Ml 1 0 

New lap computer doesn't stand out from the crowd 


BY AMANDA HIXSON 

Contributor 


A few months back, when the market 
was less crowded and the competi- 
tion less capable, the Olivetti M10 
lap computer would have been a sure 
success. Today, the M10 is just another 
entry in the growing crush of low-end 
portable computers. 

The physical appearance of the M10 is 
similar to that of the Radio Shack Model 
100 and NEC PC-8201 portable comput- 
ers — its most likely competitors. The 
basic electronics for all three machines are 
made by the same Japanese company, 
Kyocera. The major difference between 
the M10 and the Model 100 is its display. 
The Model 100 comes with a flat-screen 
liquid crystal display (LCD). The M10 has 
an 8 -line by 40-character LCD that can be 
tilted up from the face of the machine. 
Closer scrutiny reveals that some of the 
keys on the M10 are in different locations 
than corresponding keys on the Model 
100. We are not attempting a point-by- 
point comparison of these two machines 
here, but feel their basic similarity is 
worth noting. 

There are two versions of the Olivetti 
machine — the M10 Modem and the 
M10. The difference between the two 
machines is simple: with the M10 Modem 
you get a modem. You also get a full USA- 
ASCII keyboard with the M10 Modem. 
With the nonmodem M10 you may also 
choose an Italian, French, German, or 
British keyboard instead of the USA- 
ASCII version. 

Both versions of the M10 come with 
32K of read-only memory (ROM), contain- 
ing five software applications. Written by 
Microsoft, they are essentially the same 
applications used in the Radio Shack and 
NEC machines. The first of these applica- 
tions is a version of Microsoft Basic. This 
version contains enough of the language to 
write respectable programs, but because 
of the overall memory and storage 
limitations of the M 10 , we wouldn’t 
recommend it as the best machine for 
serious programming. 


Amanda Hixson is a microcomputer 
books and software acquisitions editor for 
a major publishing house, as well as an 
author of computer books and training 
materials. 


The second application is Text, a text 
processor that can be used to write and 
print simple documents. Two of the 
remaining three applications are similar to 
Text. They are called Addrss and Schedl. 
These file programs make it simple for you 
to locate, display, and print text you’ve 
stored in address or scheduling/calendar 
files, and either display it on the screen or 
print it on a printer. The address file 
created for use with Addrss can also be 
used with the last of the installed ROM 
programs — Telcom. 

Telcom will automatically dial remote 
databases or other computers. You must 
have an M10 Modem version of the 
machine, or attach a separate modem, to 
use this program. (Because use of the 
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Summary: The Olivetti MIO 
portable lap computer is very similar 
to the market leader, the Radio 
Shack Model 100 — in fact, too 
similar. Though it sports a tilting LCD 
screen, it offers little that is new or 
improved. 

Product details: List price, $799 (8K 
RAM) or $999 (24K RAM). Includes 
80C85 processor; 32K ROM; built-in 
Microsoft software. Manufactured 
by Docutel Olivetti Corp., 2218 East 
Pioneer, Irving, TX 75061; (214) 
258-8610 


modem is pretty much like using other 
modems, and its use is optional, we will not 
spend any time discussing modem opera- 
tions in this review.) 

The Olivetti M10 comes with 8 K 
random-access memory (RAM), which can 
be expanded to 32K. We received the 8 K 
version and an extra 16K RAM chip. 
There were no instructions about what to 
do with this chip; we assumed it was to be 
installed in the machine. Chip installation 
procedures were sketchy in the documen- 
tation, so we successfully guessed at the 
correct procedure. Because of the poorly 
documented procedure for installing the 
additional RAM, and because installing it 
in the wrong way might damage it or the 
machine, we advise you to have your 
dealer install any additional memory chips. 

The machine weighs 4 pounds, 3 
ounces and measures 11 % by 8 V 2 by 2 % 
inches. Power is supplied by four 1.5-volt 
batteries, or you can plug it into a 12 -volt 
transformer that runs off an AC outlet. 
The machine features a full-size keyboard 
capable of representing 188 alphanumeric 
and graphic characters. There are pro- 
gram-defined function keys that you may 
redefine for use with your own Basic 
programs. 

Peripherals that may be connected to 
the computer include an acoustic modem, 
the special M10 modem cable, bar code 
reader, cassette tape recorder (for loading 
and f iving files), printer or microplotter 
(parallel and serial), and other personal 
computers (including another M 10 ). 

Low-end portable computers tend to 
cost less than most other types of 
computers, and they usually do less. The 
M10 is no exception. To fairly assess the 
performance of a machine such as the 
M10, you must keep in mind that it is not 
being presented as a high power, full 
feature computer. In that light, the M10 is 
a solid performer in the field for which it 
was designed. 

This machine will be very helpful to the 
businessperson who needs to keep track of 
appointments and phone numbers or take 
notes during meetings. It will also be 
helpful to writers — especially journalists, 
with whom the Tandy and NEC machines 
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are quite popular — who need to be able 
to record notes or write stories and send 
the information over phone lines to a 
larger computer. 

The ROM software provided with the 
machine is not the most powerful software 
in the world. For instance, the address 
manager can locate addresses based upon 
numerous selection criteria, but the entry 
format used by the program may not 
please you very much because it looks like 
this: 

John Smith: 415-555-1212: 1234 Elm 
Street, West Hainsfield, CA., 94000. 

No matter how you retrieve the 
information, whether by zip code, address, 
or phone, you will see it just as it appears 
above. 

If, on the other hand, you are willing to 
invest in some inexpensive software 
provided by a number of independent 
companies for this class of machine, you 
will be able to retrieve information in a 
much more usable fashion. The normal 
print function of the M10 limits you to 
simply dumping your text file to a printer; 
you will be unable to change anything 
other than the number of characters 
printed per line. We tried one of the 
independent programs — Traveling Writ- 
er from Traveling Software in Seattle — 
and were able to change character widths, 
header and footer margins, lines per page, 
right and left margins, and so on. You may 
have to spend a little more to really get the 
most out of the machine, but it’s probably 
worth it. 

The M10 is not difficult to use if you 
have computer experience, but it may be 
confusing to the first time user. This is 
mostly because of the software. The text 
processor in the machine requires you to 
issue commands with numerous control 
and shift key combinations. You will not 
need to use the shift and control keys for 
simple text entry, but if you have any long 
documents or need to make changes 
involving cutting or moving any large 
pieces of text, you will need to learn them. 
For example, you could get to the bottom 
of a long text file by continuously pressing 
the down-arrow key, or you could accom- 
plish the same task by simultaneously 
pressing Control and the down-arrow key. 
We feel you will probably want to learn 
which keys are used for such operations. 

The M10 requires patience and a good 
cassette recorder to store and retrieve 
information on tapes. This can be very 
time consuming and may cause problems if 
you are unfamiliar with the idiosyncrasies 
of tape loading. Additionally, you may have 
problems if you do not use a tape recorder 
designed for use with computers, because 
standard recorders sometimes transmit 
information at slightly different tones than 
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those designed for computers. 

The M10 does not require much effort 
to hook up — you need only put four 
batteries into it and turn it on. Before you 
start messing around with the programs, 
you should open the documentation and 
read the directions for the start-up 
procedures. 

The documentation for the M10 will 
get you up and running, but don’t expect 
to conquer the world of computing just by 
reading it. There are two pieces to the 
documentation — an operations guide and 
a quick-reference guide. The operations 
guide consists of two sections. The first 
describes and explains many of the 
functions available with the machine. The 
second section dives into the machine’s 
Basic and never comes up for air. Located 
after the section describing Basic is a set of 
appendices that detail RS-232 communica- 
tions, modem connections, and machine 
specifications. The operations guide lacks 
an index, but does contain a detailed table 
of contents. 

The documentation could be much 
better. While using the machine, we 
encountered several problems that should 
have been covered in the manuals. For 
instance, we tried to print using the print- 
from-file function key — and all our 
information was printed on one line. This 
is definitely a problem with the machine 
not sending line feeds to the printer, one 
that should be covered in the documenta- 


tion. Undocumented problems of this type 
are unacceptable for the first time user. 

The quick-reference guide supplied 
with the machine is a boiled-down version 
of the operations guide, and will be more 
useful to you if you know what you are do- 
ing than if you are new to computers. The 
documentation for the M10 is undoubtedly 
its weakest feature, but it is not unusable. 
For serious problems, you will need to 
seek help from your dealer. 

Olivetti is well-known in Europe for its 
computers, but is generally known in the 
United States as a typewriter company, 
even though it has been selling computers 
and related products here for some time. 
Because many people in this country know 
little about Olivetti, the company will have 
to prove its ability to support its comput- 
ers. We think that it will probably attempt 
to do everything possible to help the 
people who purchase its machines. The 
company was very helpful to us when we 
called with questions. 

The Olivetti M10 is a late entry into a 
crowded market. The machine is a good 
one, but doesn’t have much more to offer 
than its competitors do. It does have the 
tilt screen and built-in modem, but is 
limited in expansion capabilities. Olivetti’s 
M10 will have a difficult time overtaking 
Radio Shack’s Model 100 or NEC’s PC- 
8201 unless it offers something substan- 
tially different than what is offered in 
those machines. □ 


AppleMouse II 

Device works only with MousePaint 


BY JUNE BREVDY 

Contributor 


T here’s some good news and some 
bad news for Apple II users who are 
fond of rodents as pointing devices. 
The good news is that Apple is now selling 
a mouse for the Apple II and a program 
called MousePaint, with which you can 
experience, firsthand, the ease of using 
pull-down menus and the fun of drawing 
your own illustrations. You can include 
neat, printed text with your pictures, and 
if you practice, you might draw fairly 
complex illustrations. The mouse and 
MousePaint can be used with your old 
Apple II, as well as the II Plus, lie, and lie, 
so you don’t have to buy a Macintosh to 
use mouse technology. 


June Brevdy has 30 years of computing 
and writing experience related to her 
engineering and management science 
profession. She has been using her own 
personal computers for three and a half 
years. 


The bad news is that the mouse 
material you produce can, at present, be 
printed directly only on an Apple Dot 
Matrix or an Apple Imagewriter printer, 
and the only package currently available to 
use with the mouse is the MousePaint 
program. Other uses for the mouse, or for 
printing mouse-created graphics material, 
require waiting for revised programs, 
writing your own, or fooling around with 
binary files if you have the equipment and 
knowledge to use them. 

The mouse is sold in a package with the 
program. We think MousePaint is the 
more interesting of the two products. 
There’s not much you can say about the 
mouse, and its use depends heavily on the 
how the software is written to take 
advantage of it. 

The AppleMouse II package includes 
an electronic interface card, a mouse, 
MousePaint on a floppy disk, and a users’ 
manual to help you install and learn to use 
the mouse and MousePaint program. The 
card fits into one of the slots in the Apple, 
and has a connector that is a socket for the 
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mouse and fits into the back panel. 

This mouse is essentially the same as 
the mouse used on the Macintosh and the 
Lisa. It has a single command button and a 
rubber-coated ball on the bottom. It rolls 
pretty easily and quietly on most smooth 
surfaces. You will probably find yourself 
running out of rolling room, though, so you 
will have to periodically pick up the mouse 
and move it to a better position. For a 
basically mechanical mouse, though, it 
performs well. 

The MousePaint program includes a 
short, easy, on-line tutorial that teaches 
you the basic operating words and moves 
— for example, dragging (moving) a 
shape, clicking to initiate an action, and 
the use of the pull-down menus. The 
tutorial is not just a rewrite of the manual; 
it describes the use of each command and 
asks you to use it. Then it responds with 
congratulations, if you are correct, or 
additional instructions if you goof. 

MousePaint requires at least 64K 
random-access memory (RAM); the pro- 
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Summary: The MousePaint 
program, combined with the 
AppleMouse II, gives owners of the 
Apple II capabilities like those of the 
MacPaint program on the Macintosh. 
The program performs well; the 
mouse is good quality. 
Documentation and error handling 
aren’t up to the rest of the package. 

Product details: List price, $175. 
Available for any Apple II family 
computer. Requires 64K RAM; Apple 
Dot Matrix or Imagewriter printers; 
one disk drive; monitor. Published by 
Apple Computer, 20525 Mariani 
Ave., Cupertino, CA 95014; (408) 
996-1010. 


gram works on any Apple He, lie, II Plus, 
or II, and can be used either with a monitor 
screen or a TV. The self-guiding instruc- 
tion, however, will operate only if the 
Apple II has the Applesoft Basic Interpret- 
er ROM (read-only memory), and the 
Autostart ROM. If your computer has the 
integer Basic ROM, you will go directly to 
the MousePaint program, skipping the 
instruction. The program will operate as 
described in the manual for all Apple IIs. 
We don’t think you’ll have much trouble 
following the manual’s introduction and 
explanations on how to use the commands 
and tools. 

The MousePaint program is similar to 
MacPaint (for the Macintosh), but the 
Apple II version is less sophisticated. The 
tools are almost the same, but more 
commands are available in the pull-down 
menus on the Mac version, and it includes 
different type sizes and styles. 

At the start of the MousePaint pro- 
gram, you see the MousePaint display 
with an empty sketchpad. The display 
consists of six basic parts: a row of pull- 
down menus along the top of the screen, a 
set of drawing tools on the upper left, six 
pairs of solid and enclosed shapes on the 
middle left, five line widths (used to 
enclose solid figures) in the lower left 
corner of the screen, 30 different patterns 
(including white, black, and different 
combinations of stripes, crosshatching, 
and spots), and the empty sketchpad in the 
center of the screen. You produce pictures 
by selecting tools, shapes, and patterns, 
and drawing the pictures on the sketch- 
pad. 

When the program begins, a small 
arrow shows the cursor location. To move 
the cursor, you roll the mouse on a flat sur- 
face near the computer. No action occurs 
until the button on the mouse is de- 
pressed. You select commands, tools, or 
patterns by a single press, or click, of the 
button. You draw on the screen by 
selecting a tool from the menu, and then 
pressing and holding the mouse button 
down as you roll the mouse, so that a 
corresponding on-screen movement oc- 
curs. 

The pull-down menus include File, 
Edit, Aids, and Font. The Font menu 
includes five different styles of print; the 
Edit and Aids menus allow you to edit, 
modify, or even “undo” your last action; 
and the File menu stores and retrieves 
pictures you have drawn. The file menu 
also includes commands to prepare and 
name a new disk for your pictures, put a 
blank sheet on the sketchpad, print your 
picture, or leave the program. 

To use the program, you must first put 
a blank sheet on the sketchpad, or get a 
previously saved picture for it. The pencil, 
spray can, brush, straight line, and text 
letter tools can be used to produce 


pictures on the sketchpad. You can use the 
eraser to remove parts of pictures — an 
area of any shape, large or small. The 
enclosed shapes, solid or outlined, are used 
to draw geometric figures in the selected 
shape at the location you select. 

You actually see only a part of the total 
screen at one time, but you can get a 
reduced view of the entire sheet by 
selecting the “show page” command in 
the Aids menu. The hand icon in the tool- 
box moves the picture around so you can 
work on different parts. 

The “editor’s box” is a dashed rectan- 
gle that you can draw around material you 
wish to copy, cut and paste, delete, or edit. 
You can also blow up the enclosed box with 
the “fat bits” command, so that you can 
see and modify each dot on the screen. We 
found the fat bits to be especially useful to 
fine-tune our drawings. 

It is easy to print your picture if you 
have the supported Apple printers; you 
select the print command and tell the 
computer in which slot your printer is. If 
you don’t have the Apple printers, your 
options are limited or nonexistent. The 
picture is saved as a binary file; if you have 
a program, some knowledge, the right 
interface, and a printer that will load a 
binary file and print a screen dump, you 
may be in business. 

We consulted the manual, our local 
service representative, and the technical 
support department at Apple; the consen- 
sus was that it’s probably possible to print 
the pictures with other interfaces and 
printers, but no one seemed to know how. 

The manual contains pictures and clear 
instructions for installing the card in one of 
the slots of the Apple. It also gives 
important warnings to help you avoid any 
damage. The instructions are a little 
different for the different Apple II models, 
and the back plate in our package was not 
the same as the one shown in the pictures. 
We were able to complete the installation 
in about 30 minutes, slightly longer than 
estimated by the manual. We think that 
even rather timid people will not have a 
problem if they read and follow the 
instructions. 

The operation of the mouse and 
MousePaint is easier to learn by using the 
pair and experimenting with them, rather 
than by reading. Several of the commands 
are not covered in the guided instructions, 
and we also found that we really didn’t 
understand some of the material until we 
tried the commands on the screen. This is 
a combination that really requires a little 
different thinking on your part, if you are 
used to the terminal-oriented software 
typical of most computers. We think the 
speed and ease with which different people 
pick up the more skilled drawing tech- 
niques will vary widely — and not 
necessarily predictably. It is not that easy 
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to draw exactly what you want, especially 
freehand. We found selecting tools, 
shapes, typing fonts, and using pull-down 
menus easy to master, but drawing takes 
practice. Using the mouse with the left 
hand and typing text with the right hand is 
easier than we expected, and would be a 
good way to use the mouse with text- 
oriented programs (when they become 
available). It’s a good idea to save copies of 
your picture occasionally as you work, so 
you will have interim versions in case you 
want to go back a few steps to try a 
different approach. 

MousePaint give you warnings to make 
a note of the names you give to disks and 
the pictures you save, so you will be able 
to retrieve the pictures when you want 
them. Each time you create or use a disk 
or picture, you must be able to remember 
the complete disk or file name. There is no 
provision for listing a catalog of the 
contents of a disk, and no guidance in the 
manual in case you do forget the names. 
We used the ProDOS System Utilities 
Filer to solve problems — first to read the 
disk name, then to list the contents of that 
disk. We thought it would have been much 
easier and more accurate to have a catalog 
included as a file function, and to use the 
mouse to select the file we wanted. 

We were unable to deliberately cause 
the program to fail, even by sending a 
picture to the printer when the printer 
was not ready. But if you are using only 
one disk drive (as with the lie) and have 
the data disk in the drive when you select 
the print function, the program will go 
dead looking for the print instructions on 
the program disk. The program will give 
you no message or warning until you place 
the program disk in the drive. 

When we misspelled a disk name, we 
got an unclear error message stating that 
the computer could not find the file, 
instead of saying that it could not find the 
disk. That message caused some confu- 
sion, and required some thinking before 
we noticed the typing error. All other 
messages were clear, and data loss errors 
were prevented. 

The documentation for the mouse and 
MousePaint consists of an attractive, 56- 
page, 7‘/2-inch by 9-inch AppleMouse II 
User’s Manual and a 5-page addendum 
that includes printer settings and other 
necessary additions to the manual. A 
detailed table of contents and a list of 
figures are included, but there is no index. 

The manual assumes little knowledge 
of computers and is written in a clear, 
concise style. Each subject is set off by the 
layout, with a dark headline that makes 
subjects easy to find. Warnings to help you 
avoid trouble are highlighted by small, 
colored triangles, but there is no list of the 
error messages and their probable causes. 
If you write your own Basic or machine- 


level programs, the appendices give infor- 
mation and sample programs to help you 
incorporate the mouse with your pro- 
grams. This material requires more ad- 
vanced computer experience. 

The MousePaint program disk is not 
copyprotected, and a backup copy is not 
included; we made our backup copy with 
the ProDOS Systems Utility Disk. Support 
is not promised in the manual, but we 
called the main Apple number and asked 
for technical support. We were given the 
technical support number ([408] 745- 
6731), which was busy a lot of the time. 
We were persistent, however, and the 
technicians who answered were both 
helpful and informative about this product. 

We especially enjoyed this package as a 


kind of respectable, grown-up version of 
finger painting. We believe the documen- 
tation’s philosophy, though, was devel- 
oped incorrectly. Granted, the program 
isn’t a spreadsheet — it’s much more 
creative. You are still dealing with a 
computer and people: the rules don’t 
change that much. With a one-disk system, 
you have to remember to keep the 
program disk in the drive when you issue a 
print command — the program should 
remind you, not hold you up. It should also 
provide some kind of catalog to help you 
keep better track of your pictures. The 
combination of these things leads to the 
product’s two-disk rating; it could easily 
move up, given the basic quality of the 
software. □ 
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OFFICEWRITER 

A product similar to Wang word processors 


BY DAVID L. CIPRA 

Contributor 


A dedicated word processor may not 
set you back $15,000 or $100,000 
if you already have an IBM PC or 
PC XT. OfficeWriter transforms your PC 
into a business-league word processor that 
operates much like the deservedly popular 
systems sold by Wang Laboratories. 
Though it may not have quite as many 
features as you might expect for $325, 
OfficeWriter is an impressive and powerful 
package with an outstanding capability to 
merge different pieces of text. It’s won- 
derful for home, school, and most offices, 
but it may not meet the demands of a 
large, busy office. 

Those who have used Wang or similar 
dedicated word processors will probably 
need only a brief session with the manual 
to become familiar with OfficeWriter. 
Nearly every editing operation is identical 
to the equivalent function on a Wang. 
Novices may need an hour or two to 
become proficient with the editor. 

The entry menu is the first clue that 
Wang was this program’s model. Office- 
Writer offers choices of creating, editing, 
or printing documents, or entering the 
Special Functions utilities. The program 
does not let you see a directory while you 
are naming a document. You may have to 
guess or go to the document management 
utility, in which you can scroll through a 
directory, to select the desired document. 
In the editor, you will see a Wang-like 


Dave Cipra edits a biweekly magazine, 
and has been a full-time writer and 
photographer for 17 years. He started 
using mainframes, minis, and micros in 
1976, and bought his IBM PC in 1982. 


screen, with a few features added. The top 
line of the screen shows the document 
name, percent of memory remaining, 
status, and mode prompts, plus the page, 
line, and column numbers. The second line 
holds the format ruler, with line spacing, 
tabs, and line length indicated. Line 
spacing can be set at single, double, triple, 
one-half, or one-fourth. Tabs also serve as 
markers when you indent text or align 
numbers according to decimal point. You 
can place new format lines anywhere in 
the text (except in secondary merge 
documents). 

Tiny dots on the screen, raised above 
the character baseline, represent spaces. 
At first, the dots may resemble punctua- 
tion, but after a few minutes, you’ll wish all 
word processors did this. If you just can’t 
get used to them, you can opt for 
conventional blanks. 

Text entry is fast and smooth. Word 
wrapping happens quickly, and the fastest 
typist will not be able to beat the machine. 

Scrolling, on the other hand, is not 
always as fast. The quick horizontal scroll 
will move the screen “window” to cover 
the maximum of 156 columns of text. 
Vertically, you can scroll either by the 
screen or by the line. After a brief pause, 
screens flash quickly on the screen, but if 
you want to scroll one more line onto the 
screen, OfficeWriter is deathly slow. It 
takes nearly three seconds for each line to 
appear. 

The program’s highlighting technique 
makes text manipulation almost effortless. 
To delete a block of text, you press the 
Delete key and then move the cursor 
forward, highlighting text as you pass by. 
When you reach the end of the block, you 
press the Go key and the block disappears. 
The remaining text fills in instantly. 


n 
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Moving and copying blocks within or 
between documents works the same way. 
You press the appropriate function key, 
highlight the text, and press the Go key 
twice — once to identify the block, and 
again to show where to place it. 

Once you have pressed the function 
key for the command you want — move, 
copy, delete, and so on — you can move 
the cursor in a number of ways. By 
pressing a letter, number, punctuation, 
carriage return or tab key, you can move 
the cursor to the next appearance of that 
character, and highlight text along the 
way. You can also go to the beginning of 
any page, or any desired line on the page 
you’re editing, in a single step. 

Inserting text is somewhat similar. You 
press the Insert key, and the text 
following the cursor is temporarily re- 
moved from the screen. Approximately 
the first 20 characters of that removed 
text are shown at the bottom of the 
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Summary: The OfficeWriter word 
processor operates nearly identically 
to the popular Wang line of 
dedicated word processors. Though 
it lacks a spelling checker and print 
spooling, and is slow operating on 
very large documents, it is very 
powerful and friendly and will serve 
users well, except in busy offices. 

Product details: List price: $325. 
Available for IBM PC, PC XT, and 
compatibles running DOS 1.1 or 
later. Requires 128K RAM (192K 
RAM with DOS 2.0); at least two 
disk drives; 80-column monitor; 
printer recommended. Published by 
Office Solutions, 5708 Odana Road, 
Madison, Wl 53719; (608) 274- 
5047. 


screen, to aid you. After you insert your 
text into the blank area opened up, 
pressing the Go key completes the task. 

On a color monitor, characters are 
white on black. Highlighted characters 
may be difficult to distinguish, depending 
on your monitor. 

The Super Move feature — moving 
text between two documents — has one 
flaw. If you are approaching the machine’s 
memory, you could lose a large block of 
text you’re trying to move. OfficeWriter 
neatly clips text from the source document 
without testing to see if it will fit into the 
new document. The program does not 
attempt to prevent this, or warn you that 
you are exceeding the maximum document 
size. This means that, before performing a 
Super Move, you must check the status 
line for remaining memory. The percent- 
age reminder is at the left end of the status 
line — which, unfortunately in this case, is 
also the location for the Caps Lock and 
Number Lock warnings. Engaging the 
Caps or Number Lock keys will overwrite 
the memory reminder. Our basic warning: 
know how much text you have at all times. 

The entire document resides in memo- 
ry. This gives you about as many advan- 
tages as disadvantages. One disadvantage 
is the loss of text in the above-mentioned 
move function. Another is the limit on 
document size. A 128K random-access 
memory (RAM) machine using DOS 1.1 
can handle about 24,000 characters (only 
about eight to 12 average pages). A 256K 
machine will hold 154,000 characters (50 
to 77 pages). 

Moving between pages, on the other 
hand, is usually pretty quick. The excep- 
tion is in the Go To Page command, which 
can take as long as 10 seconds in large 
documents. 

You must remember to update the 
document on disk periodically to prevent a 
loss during power fluctuations. As in the 
Wang, there is no quick-save feature. You 
must exit and then reenter the editor. This 
costs you about 15 seconds and five 
keystrokes. 

OfficeWriter’s help screens are con- 
text-sensitive; that is, they relay informa- 
tion based on the operation you are trying 
to perform when you ask for help. You 
press the function key about which you 
have a question, and then the Escape key. 
The typical screen gives you a list of 
options on executing the command you’ve 
entered. When functions follow identical 
rules, they share one help screen. An 
example is the single screen for the delete, 
move, and copy tasks. You will have to 
refer to the manual in several areas of the 
program, because help screens are limited 
primarily to the editor. 

We consider the lack of a compatible 
spelling checker a serious omission. Be- 
cause of the unusual OfficeWriter file 


structure, ASCII spellers, such as Proof- 
reader and The Speller, gobble up docu- 
ments. You must convert the file to ASCII 
characters, identify problem words, and 
then reenter the editor to correct them. 

The Search and Replace functions go 
quickly in small documents but slow 
considerably in larger ones. In a two-page 
document, a replace operation is almost 
instantaneous. When we globally replaced 
a four-character string in a nine-page 
(33,000-character) document, however, 
the program at first took about three 
seconds between “finds,” then slowed to 
about 10 seconds at the end. 

There are no Wang-like glossaries with 
OfficeWriter that let you call to the screen 
a few keystrokes or a whole paragraph by 
hitting just a key or two. OfficeWriter does 
have an excellent merge routine for 
boilerplate text. When the print formatter 
senses merge identifiers in your text, it 
inserts the proper text from a secondary 
document. 

The merge function is fairly powerful 
for a word processor. If you wish, you can 
use it like a limited database report 
generator, using “logical operators” to 
select records for merging. 

For instance, you can mail a letter to 
customers who bought only a certain 
product, or live in a certain state, by 
comparing records in your merge docu- 
ment to as many as nine criteria. Logical 
operators include most of those in a 
standard report generator: greater than, 
less than, equal or not equal to, and others. 

The program supports 26 popular 
printers, including the Epson and Okidata 
dot-matrix and the Diablo and Qume 
letter-quality printers. There is a generic 
category for printers that are not named, 
although you may lose printing enhance- 
ments such as boldface, underlining, 
superscript, and subscript. 

To send a document to the printer, you 
first fill out a Print Document screen. You 
set up the left margin, printer pauses for 
changing paper, justification, sheet feeder 
instructions, and alternating headers and 
footers. You can set these instructions to 
be used by default when you print some- 
thing, and can edit them when you want to 
print other documents using different 

settings. 

If you use more than one printer, you 
must remove the write-protect tab from 
the program disk to switch from the 
primary printer to a secondary one. 
OfficeWriter then makes your new choice 
the official primary printer, and records 
the change on the program disk. Because 
you can’t make backup copies of the 
program, removing this tab frequently 
could invite trouble. 

The program does not support back- 
ground printing (print spooling), that lets 
you edit one document while your printer 
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is busy with another. You must stare at the 
Print Document screen until the printer is 
finished. Also missing is document queue- 
ing, which “stacks” documents for print- 
ing one at a time. These two functions are 
essential to busy offices. 

The program operates logically, as you 
might expect of a program modeled after 
Wang. OfficeWriter makes full, intelligent 
use of most dedicated function keys. We 
wonder slightly about some key assign- 
ments. A few take on different meanings in 
different modes of operation. For example, 
function key FI, depending on the mode 
you’re in, could mean “Create New 
Document” (main menu), “Center This 
Line” (editor), “Select Printer” (print 
document screen), “Insert Page Breaks” 
(special-functions screen), or several other 
things. 

The Escape key, which in most 
programs suspends an operation, is 
OfficeWriter’s Help key. It could have 
been the equivalent of Wang’s Cancel key. 
These minor inconsistencies are the 
exception, however, and not the rule. 

The OfficeWriter manual duplicates the 
IBM PC-DOS manual in style and format. 
It includes 17 stick-on keytop labels, good 
if you use your computer mostly for word 
processing. If you don’t like such perma- 
nent key labels, you can slip the hard 


plastic template over the function keys, 
and use the reference card. The card’s flip 
side is a small typist’s ruler. 

The tutorial serves beginners and 
experienced users well. Through basic and 
advanced lessons, it covers all of Office- 
Writer’s functions, and uses straightfor- 
ward language. The reference section is 


similar in format to the IBM PC-DOS 
manual’s Commands section. 

OfficeWriter is a very capable and 
likable word processor. It is well-suited to 
environments in which a professional, 
business word processor is a must, but 
utilities like a spelling checker and built-in 
print spooling are optional. □ 


DYNAFRAME 

A fixed-disk expansion chassis for the IBM PC 


BY DAN ROBINSON 

Contributor 


T he DynaFrame fixed-disk expansion 
chassis boasts a host of innovative 
features for the IBM PC, including 
the capability to add a lot of hard disk 
storage to the machine. The unit, manu- 
factured by Vista Corp. of Santa Ana, 
California, contains space for two 5- to 


Dan Robinson began dabbling in 
microcomputing to remove the mystique 
of the machines for his children. In the 
past three years, his reviews and articles 
on microcomputers have appeared in 12 
publications. 


140-megabyte Winchester disk drives. 

Most expansion units use two of your 
scarce slots. DynaFrame requires none 
— in fact, it adds eight new ones without 
taking a single one. The Vista Transporter 
card replaces the floppy controller board 
in your IBM system unit, and connects to 
built-in circuitry in the expansion chassis. 

The board performs all the functions of 
the board it replaces, and controls two 
internal and two external floppy disk 
drives. The Transporter card includes on- 
board circuitry to permit the connection of 
8-inch floppies and a wide range of backup 
units for your fixed disk. 

Vista offers four types of backup 
devices that you may install in place of the 
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second fixed disk. They include the 
Syquest 5-megabyte removable cartridge 
Winchester drive and the Cipher 12- 
megabyte streaming-tape backup. Dual 
high-density floppy drives manufactured 
by Amlyn or or Drivetec are available, 
with a capacity of 2.5 megabytes per 
drive. Your last backup option is the 
Amlyn 6 Discpac, which uses high-density 
floppies to store 6 megabytes of data. 

The DynaFrame is styled to match 
your IBM system unit and includes its own 
husky power supply. It contains eight slots 
for additional boards — you get six long 
slots and a pair of short ones. 

The DynaFrame features a front touch 
panel for added control and display. You 
can write-protect either of the hard disks 
to avoid such disasters as issuing an 
inadvertent format or global erase com- 
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Summary: The DynaFrame 
expansion chassis is a slot saver. It 
allows you to connect hard disk 
drives to your IBM PC and adds 
eight new expansion slots without 
taking up any itself. You can also 
use 8-inch floppies, a range of 
backup options, DOS 2.0 directly, 
and a reset feature that holds 
promise for transferring protected 
programs to the hard disk. 

Product details: List price, $2,449 
with 5-megabyte hard disk; other 
storage devices extra. Available for 
IBM PC or PC XT running DOS 2.0. 
Includes eight expansion slots; hard 
disk support; backup device support; 
8-inch floppy support; system 
software. Manufactured by Vista 
Computer Co. Inc., 1317 E. Edinger 
Ave., Santa Ana, CA 92705; (714) 
953-0523. 


SOURCE CODE 

INCLUDED... 



for a change! 

Because the dBase* Source Code is included with ail SBT Account- 
ing Software, you can add a special part number system or change a 
report format at will— the possibilities are endless. You get control and 
flexibility that’s crucial to a well run business. What’s more, every 
SBT Accounting Program can change and grow with your needs. You 
can make the changes yourself, or SBT will do it for you quickly and 
inexpensively. 


Completely Integrated 

Start with the modules you need now, and add the others later. Best of 
all, SBT Software works on all computers that can run dBase. 


dOrder Sales Order Processing 

.dlnvoice Billing/Inventory 

.dStatement Accounts Receivable 

.dPurchase Purchase Order Processing 

.dPayable Accounts Payable 

.dPayroll Payroll/Labor Accounting 

.dLedger General Ledger/Finance 

.dAssets Asset/ Depreciation 

.dProject Project/Job Accounting 

Demonstration disks available. 

Call SBT at 408-980-8880 for more information. 


1140 Mountain View-Alviso Rd 
Sunnyvale, California 94089 




*dBase II Is a registered trademark of Ashton-Tate 
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mand. You can select either the fixed disk 
or the floppy as the master start-up disk, 
so you can use some kinds of protected 
programs on your hard disk. The touch 
panel’s display shows which 64K block of 
random-access memory (RAM) is active, 
and whether a fixed disk is ready, write- 
protected, or if the drive is being accessed. 

An item with great promise is 
DynaFrame’s reset feature. With the 
touch of a finger, you can restart the 
computer without erasing the data in 
memory. Protected software that is de- 
signed to prevent using the Ctl-Alt-Del 
command to restart the computer normal- 
ly requires turning the machine off and on 
to restart. This erases any information in 
memory and forces you to wait while the 
power-on diagnostics are run. 
DynaFrame’s reset button restarts from 
the disk no matter what, and preserves 
memory contents. The feature gives you 
the potential to develop software to 
transfer protected programs to fixed disk. 

Our evaluation unit incorporated a 10- 
megabyte fixed disk. Turning it on and 
seeing a display that told us there were 
10,592,256 bytes available was impres- 
sive. Vista’s fixed disk specifications are 
identical to the IBM PC XT’s, except that 
access to the expansion unit is a little 
faster. The controller uses both error 


detection and correction schemes to 
ensure a minimum of lost information. The 
DynaFrame transfers information at a 
speedy 5 megabits per second. 

The evaluation unit did not have 
shielded cables and it produced some 
radio-frequency (RF) interference that 
caused some trouble with nearby electron- 
ic devices, such as our cordless telephone. 
Vista engineers say that future units will 
comply fully with FCC specifications on RF 
interference, but for now you should keep 
the unit away from equipment such as 
radios, televisions, and cordless phones. 

The DynaFrame contains its own read- 
only memory (ROM), which allows newer 
IBM PCs to pass control to the 
DynaFrame when the power is turned on, 
so the system can be started from the 
fixed disk. If you have an older PC, the first 
start-up must be from a floppy disk 
supplied by Vista, because the ROM in 
that machine does not look for alternative 
instructions on expansion boards. This 
disk will change the characteristics of your 
older IBM PC to permit subsequent use of 
the expansion unit’s disks. 

The DynaFrame is 100 percent com- 
patible with PC-DOS 2.0; you won’t have 
to make any changes to the operating 
system to use a fixed disk with the 
product. The support software supplied 


with the DynaFrame includes a compre- 
hensive diagnostics program for the fixed 
disk, programs to allow the connection and 
formatting of 8-inch floppy drives, an 
electronic disk package, and a print 
spooler. 

The DynaFrame documentation con- 
sists of a 44-page instruction manual with 
further text supplied on disk. The direc- 
tions are clear and complete, and you’re 
provided with a listing of the interrupts 
that Vista uses. 

You’ll find the setup of the DynaFrame 
straightforward enough, but it may take 
you a little time. You have to remove the 
original floppy controller board and re- 
place it with Vista’s Interlink Transporter 
card. This entails removing the floppy 
drives to install the new cable. To activate 
the reset function, you’ll have to remove 
the PC’s 8284A timer chip and install it 
piggyback fashion into a socket wired to 
the Transporter card. There are two 50- 
pin cables running from the board that you 
must plug into the back of the expansion 
chassis. You also have some small switches 
to set if you intend to use either 8-inch * 
floppy drives or a backup device. You may 
wish to change a few of the jumpers in the 
DynaFrame to set the power-on write- 
protect status of the fixed disks. Altogeth- 
er, it’s the kind of operation that might 



HIGH TECH 



makes a perfect gift 

for your favorite computer person — even 
yourself. Two buttons set hour, minute, 
second, month and day on this 2" x 2" quartz 
digital clock. 10 Day Moneyback Guarantee. 
Use VISA, MASTERCHARGE or send check 
or money order for onlyj 
plus $2 postage and 
handling. California 
residents add 6% sales tax. 


HAKOt or send cr 

5 9 .” 


COMPUTER CLOCKWORKS 
3857 Birch, Suite 600 
Newport Beach, CA 92660 (714) 552-3391. 

(Dealer discounts available) 
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make you a little nervous. We think you 
may want to leave setup to your dealer. If 
you’re technically minded, though, it will 
probably take less than an hour to read the 
documentation and set up the hardware. 

There’s not much that one could ask 
for in fixed drive support that the 
DynaFrame doesn’t offer: two fixed disks 
from 5 to 140 megabytes, four backup 
options, 8-inch drive support, DOS 2.0 
compatibility with no-wait states, write- 
protection for fixed disks and a reset 
feature. If the engineers can quiet the RF 
interference with shielded cables, then 
Vista has scored a bull’s-eye with its 
Winchester. □ 


HARDWARE 

S fi 2 Actrix (Actrix) — Good 
choice for those who don’t like choices. 
This CP/M computer includes a built-in 
printer and modem. At 33 pounds, it’s not 
very transportable. (4/9/84) 

222 Adam (Coleco) — A flawed 
but acceptable entry-level home computer 
system. Its main advantage is that it 
includes everything but a monitor in one 
package. It is cumbersome, noisy, and has 


flawed documentation. (4/23/84) 

2 2 2 Apricot (ACT) — This splen- 
didly conceived and executed product is 
IBM PC compatible and then some. It 
deserves the consideration of anyone 
looking for a serious business system. 
(4/2/84) 

SSS Compaq Plus (Compaq) — 
The original IBM PC-compatible trans- 
portable now has a built-in hard disk. It 
works as solidly as the original. A good buy 
in a very crowded marketplace. (3/19/84) 

2222 HP- 150 (Hewlett-Pack- 
ard) — This machine proves that there 
are intelligent alternatives to the IBM 
Personal Computer hoopla. This micro- 
computer, with an innovative touch screen 
and a lot more, gives you a solid name and 
plenty of byte for the buck. (3/12/84) 

A 2 2 2 Macintosh (Apple) — 

Apple’s new computer is probably the 
easiest to use, most powerful, and innova- 
tive personal computer. The Macintosh 
could use added memory and a hard disk, 
but overall is superior to just about every 
other personal computer. This is the 
computer that will challenge IBM’s domi- 
nance. (3/26/84) 


— Micro 1 6s (Fujitsu) — This 

well-built, dual processor machine from 
one of Japan’s leading computer makers 
can run both CP/M and MS-DOS pro- 
grams. The lack of proper support soft- 
ware makes it less desirable than it might 
otherwise appear. (6/4/84) 

AAA NEC 8201 (Nippon Electric 
Company) — This lap-size portable, a 
worthy competitor to the Radio Shack 
Model 100, is more expandable but has 
less built-in software. (3/19/84) 

A A PCjr (IBM) — Aimed at two 
diverse markets and ill suited for either. 
Although it has potential, it is too 
expensive as a home or educational com- 
puter, and is not really capable of handling 
the business applications that will be used 
by those working at home. (5/7/84) 

AAA Professional 350 (DEC) — 
This machine, a desktop version of the 
venerable PDP-11 computer, is intelli- 
gently designed but has slower-than- 
expected performance. (4/23/84) 

A A Quadlink (Quadram) — This 
card purports to put an Apple II into your 
IBM Personal Computer and let you run all 
your Apple software. As long as the 


TIIE PROGRAMMER'S SHOP 


helps compare, evaluate, find products. Straight answers for serious programmers. 


SERVICES 


Dealer’s Inquire 
Newsletter 
Rush Order 

Evaluation Literature tree • Over 300 products 
• BULLETIN BOARD - 7 PM to 7 AM 617-461-0174 


Programmer’s Referral List 
Compare Products 
Help find a Publisher 
aim 


LIST OUR 
PRICE PRICE 
Si 99 call 
150 
199 
250 
395 
500 

Microsoft (Lattice) MSD0S 500 


Our Free Report: PRODUCTIVITY - MSD0S 

Assume use ot compiler and typical editor What commercial or public domain prod- 
ucts, what techniques improve productivity’ ' Productivity with MSD0S" is a growing 
document with some answers. Call to request it Help improve it. Earn J50 credit to- 
ward any purchase when we add any description, code, or idea received from you. 


”C" LANGUAGE 


APPLE: AZTEC C- Full, ASM 
8080: BDSC- Fast, popular 
8080: AZTEC C- Full 

ECOSOFT-Fast. Full 
C86- optimizer. Meg 
Lattice - New 1.1 & 2.0 


Z80: 

8086: 

8086: 


Desmet by CWare - Fast 


BASIC 


8086 350 
8086 109 


125 

call 

225 

call 

call 

call 

269 

99 


ENVIRONMENT 
Active Trace -debug 8080 86 S 80 


72 

255 

279 


EDITORS Programming ^^^HLANGUAGE LIBRARIES 


RECENT DISCOVERIES 


PROFILER - Examine MS00S program execution 

K ds. Determine where to improve programs in any 
osott language. Lattice, or C86 Make histograms 
that show time spent in portions of your program, and 
doing MSD0S I/O, etc. SI 75. 

LIST OUR 
ENVIRONMENT PRICE PRICE 


C Screen with source 
EDIX- clean 
RNAL WORD - tor manuals 


MBASIC-80- Microsoft 8080 375 
BASCOM-86- Microsoft 8086 395 
CB-86-DRI CPM86 600 419 

Prof. BASIC PC00S 345 325 

BASIC Dev’tSystem PCD0S 79 72 


FEATURES 


C INTERPRETERS for MS00S - Ask about 
one for beginners for S85 or full 
development for S500. 

C HELPER includes source in C for MSD0S 
or CPM80 for a 0IFF, GREP. Flow- 
charter. C Beautifier and others Manage 
your source code easier S125. 

PROLOG86 Interpreter for MSD0S includes 
tutorials, reference and good examples 
Learn in first few hours. For Proto- 
typing. Natural Language or Al $125 


MINCE- like EMACS 
PMATE - powerful 

VEDfT-ful, liked 


FORTRAN 


MS FORTRAN-86 -Meg 
SS FORTRAN -86 
FORTRAN-80 -66 decent 
INTEL FORTRAN -86 
DR FORTRAN COMING 
RM FORTRAN COMING 


8080/86 NA 
PCD0S 195 
8080 86 300 


CPM, PCOOS 175 
CPM 195 
8086 225 
CPM, PCOOS 150 
8086 200 
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139 

215 

149 

175 

195 

119 

159 


MSD0S $350 $255 
CPM-86 425 345 
CPM -80 500 350 
IBM PC NA 1400 


C to dBASE interface 
CToolsl -String, Screen 
C Tools 2 -OS Interlace 
FLOAT 87 -Lattice. PL1 
GRAPHICS GSX-80 
HALO -fast, full 
Greanleaf for C - full. 200 + 
ISAM : Access Manager -86 
BTRIEVE -many languages 
PHACT - with C 
FABS 

PASCAL TOOLS -Blaise 
SCREEN Display Mgr 86 
PANEL-86 - many languages 
WINDOWS for C 
Virtual Screen -Amber 


8080/85 $125 S1 15 
PCOOS NA 115 
PCOOS NA 
PCD0S NA 
CPM80 NA 
PCOOS 200 
PCD0S NA 
8086 400 
PCOOS 245 
PCOOS NA 
CPM80 150 
PCD0S NA 
8086 500 
PCD0S 295 
PCD0S NA 
PCOOS 295 


92 

115 

75 

175 

165 

300 

215 

250 

135 

115 

375 

245 

115 

call 


Call for a catalog, literature, and answers 

800 - 421-8006 

THE PROGRAMMER’S SHOP™ 

1 28- 1 Rockland Street. Hanover, MA 02339 
Visa 61 7-826-7531 , Mass: 800-442-8070 MasterCard 


PASCAL 


PASCAL MT + 86 
without SPP 
MS PASCAL 86 
SBB PASCAL-great. fast 
PASCAL 64- nearly tuH 
SBB Jr -best to learn 


CPM86 PC $400 
CPM80 350 
MSD0S 
PCOOS 
COM 64 
PCOOS 


350 

350 

99 

NA 


S279 

239 

249 

315 

89 

95 


OTHER PRODUCTS 


Assembler^ Tools -ORI 
COBOL -Level II 
CODESMITH-86- debug 
GCLISP 

IQ LISP- full 1000K RAM 
Janus ADA -solid value 
MBP Cobol-86 - fast 
Microshell improve CPM 
Microsoft MASM-86 
PL/1-86 

PLINK-86 - overlays 
POWER -recover files 
READ CPM86 from PCD0S PCD0S 
READ PCOOS on an IBM PC CPM86 


Trace 86 


8086 200 159 
8086 1600 1275 
PCDOS 149 139 
PCOOS 495 
PCDOS 175 
PCDOS 500 
8086 750 
8080 150 
MSOOS 100 
8086 750 
8086 350 
8080/86 169 
NA 
NA 


PCDOS 125 


475 

call 

449 

695 

125 

85 

530 

315 

139 

55 

55 

115 


Note: All prices subject to change without notice . 
Mention this ad Some prices are specials. 

Ask about COD and POs. 

All formats available. 
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The Software 
Professionals 
JOB FAIR 




oftF/V 


i : ' 
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BOSTON 



: . ■ ■ ' • 


Monday and Tuesday, June 25 & 26, 1984 
4 PM to 9 PM, both days at the 
Hillcrest Function Center 
220 Bear Hill Road, Waltham, MA 

THE BEST & THE BRIGHTEST 


: 1 


. : ■ : . . , o . " 


A select group of the most dynamic companies in 
the Northeast will be on hand offering exciting 
career opportunities to experienced software pro- 
fessionals in: 

• DEVELOPMENT • SUPPORT • IMPLE- 
MENTATION • TRAINING • QUALITY AS- 
SURANCE • TECHNICAL WRITING • SALES » 

• MARKETING • MANAGEMENT 



: : : 






For more information contact Dave Callahan, 
Software Career Link, Dept. IW72, 67 South 
Bedford Street, Burlington, MA 01803, (617) 229-5813. 




; : . ■ 

' 





software is not protected by half-tracking, 
requires no special Apple peripherals, and 
does not require 80 columns or a shift key, 
it will do a credible job. Possibly useful in a 
few, very specialized situations. 
(11/14/83) 

Rainbow 1 00 Plus (DEC) — 

A dual processor machine that uses both 
CP/M and MS-DOS programs, the hard- 
disk equipped Rainbow 100 Plus is a good 
choice for executives who require comput- 
ing power in a pleasant-to-use and attrac- 
tive package. The machine cannot be 
expanded as fully as you may like. 
(6/4/84) 

S S S fi Tandy 2000 (Tandy) - 
Tandy’s MS-DOS machine is superior 
technically, and provides color display with 
good resolution at a reasonable price. Not 
all IBM PC software will work on the 
machine, though. (6/18/84) 

fi fi fi £ Tl Portable Profession- 
al (Texas Instruments) — An IBM PC- 
like machine with some great features. „ 
Though not strictly IBM PC compatible, 
its color and graphics capabilities are 
superior, and it is a solidly built and well- 
documented unit. (6/11/84) 

fififi TPC-I (Tele Video) — At 32 
pounds, it’s not very transportable, but 
this CP/M-based machine gives you good 
value for the price, including built-in 
graphics capabilities. (4/30/84) 

££i Ven-Tel HP- 150 Internal 
Modem (Ven-Tel) — This is a well-built, 
smart modem for the HP-150 personal 
computer. The modem can operate at 
three speeds, and establish incoming and 
outgoing connections. Its documentation 
could be better, and some of the com- 
mands may be cryptic to novices. 
(5/7/84) 


SOFTWARE 

Q B ASAP Five (ASAP Systems) — A 
relational database that suffers from some 
annoying performance problems and less- 
than-adequate documentation, though it is 
easy to use. (5/14/84) 

El El BPI General Ledger (BPI Sys- 
tems) — A comprehensive accounting 
package that covers all the financial bases. 
Speed, documentation, and support are 
problems. (2/20/84) 

El El El El CIP (Concentric Data 
Systems) — This file manager gracefully 
holds its own in a crowded market. A 
breeze for beginners, tolerant of the 
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sloppy typist, and well-documented. Ex- 
cellent for those who do not need a full 
database system. (5/14/84) 

BE3K3 Condor 3 (Condor Comput- 
er) — Database management is less 
flexible and slower than dBase II and 
almost as expensive. English commands 
and copious help make it a choice for 
novices. (2/20/84) 

Q Dataease (Software Solutions) — 
This relational database management sys- 
tem has beautiful screens, labor-saving 
features — and bugs that are unexplained 
and impossible to circumvent without 
extensive technical assistance. Not ready 
for market. (4/23/84) 


Documax (Signum Micro- 
systems) — A set of file utilities that lets 
you compress text by about 50 percent 
and inspect text and binary files rapidly. 
You can also search multiple documents 
for words and phrases. It is rather 
expensive for what it does. (5/7/84) 


HE3HK3 DR Logo (Digital Re- 
search) — An excellent example of this 
educational programming language. Color- 
ful and easy to learn; should tempt those 
who have never used a computer. 
(2/13/84) 


QHQ Harvard Project Manager 

(Harvard Software) — This effective 
transfer of proven manual project-man- 
agement techniques such as CPM and 
PERT to personal computers suffers only 
from some inflexibility and fair documenta- 
tion. (4/2/84) 

HQQ IBM Logo (IBM) — This 
IBM packaged and distributed version of 
Logo is aimed at beginners as well as more 
serious programmers. A color monitor is 
recommended, to take full advantage of its 
turtle graphics. A complete version of the 
language. (6/11/84) 


El El Q Jack 2 (Business Soutions) 
— An integrated product based on a word 
processor. The included database, spread- 
sheet, and graphics modules are not 
exceptionally strong individually, but to- 
gether present an easy-to-use single 
product for business. (6/18/84) 


Jane (Arktronics) — An inte- 
grated package with some innovative 
features — and some difficulties. An 
overbearing use of icons, some slow 
features, and some awkwardness mar the 
product, which could benefit from an 
emphasis on efficiency rather than gim- 
mickry. (6/18/84) 


Knoware (Knoware) — An 



We've continually improved Microstat since it was introduced in 
1978, and the latest release includes many new features you've 
wanted. 


Interactive and Batch Processing 
Expanded Data Management 
Subsystem with New Data 
Transforms 

Reading data files created by other 
programs 

3 types of Analysis of Variance 
Time Series 

Crosstabs and Chi-Square 
Factorials, Permutations, and 
Combinations 
Hypothesis Tests 


Data sets that can exceed memory 
Multiple Regression (including 
Stepwise) 

Scatterplots (including best fit 
regression) 

Correlation Analysis 
12 Nonparametric tests 
8 Probability Distributions 
Descriptive Statistics 
Easy Installation 


Microstat's algorithms have been designed to prevent numeric overflow errors 
and yield unsurpassed accuracy. Microstat's price is $375.00 including the user's 
manual and is available for the Z80, 8086, 8088 CPU's and CP/M80, CP/M86. 
MS-DOS, and PC-DOS. To order, call or write. 

e 

6413 N. College Ave. • Indianapolis, IN 46220 I Z^TSl 

(317) 255-6476 

Trademarks: Microstat (Ecosoft), CP/M (Digital Research), MS-DOS (Microsoft), 
PC-DOS (IBM), Z80 (Zilog), 8086, 8088 (Intel). 
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Be Creative! 

...and save valuable dollars 
enhancing your 
IBM PC or compatible! 

10 MB INTERNAL HARD DISK FOR 
YOUR IBM PC $895 

• indudes 10 MB drive, controller, cables & installation 
instructions 

• one year warranty 

• DOS 2.0 boots directly from Hard Disk with 
IBM PC2 

• PC/XT compatible 

• no special software needed 

MEGA FLOPPY-HIGH CAPACITY FLOPPY 
DISK DRIVE FOR YOUR IBM PC 

Internal $895 

External $1045 

• 2.6 MB capadty per disk (8 times capacity of 
standard DS drives) 

• controller will support both regular & high density 
floppy drives 

• ideal for winchester backup 

• 26 MB drive will read regular floppy disks 

• 500 KHZ data transfer rate 

• includes floppy controller card, disk drive. 

2 diskettes, cables & software 

• mounts internally in floppy slot 

• external unit includes case and power supply 

STREAMING TAPE BACKUP FOR YOUR 
IBM PC 

Internal $CALL 

External $CAU. 

• 45 Megabyte capacity 

• uses standard 1 ■) inch 3M cartridge tape (DC 300XLI 

• fits into 5'/4 inch floppy sbt 

• fast 5 MB per minute data transfer rate (backup 10 
MB Hard Disk in 2 minutes) 

• software allows backup of entire disk or individual 
files/directories 

• includes controller, drive, cables, interface to PC & 
software 

• external unit includes case and power supply 


IBM COMPATIBLE 


Multifunction Board w/64K $249 

• serial/parallel/clock/calendar 

• optional 2nd serial/game adapter 


• up to 384K on board 

• up to 51 2K with stack 

Monochrome Card $225 

Color Adapter $235 

Floppy Controller $169 

Expansion Chasis $695 

• Chasis w/10 MB Hard Disk $1745 

• Chasis w/15 MB Hard Disk $2045 

• Chasis w/33 MB Hard Disk . $3095 

TAXAN. AMDEK. PGS Monitors $CALL 

OK1DATA. C ITOH Printers $CALL 

HAYES. NOVATION Modems $CALL 


Write or call For Our Free Product List 



reative 

ICROSALES 


171 Mayhew Way. Suite 211 
Pleasant Hill, CA 94523 


( 415 ) 945-1201 


COD PLEASE ADD $300 visa 
CA RESIDENTS 
ADD 6.5% SALES TAX 
AVAILABILTY AND PRICES 
SUBJECT - TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE 


intuitively designed and visually attractive 
training program aimed at reducing com- 
puter phobia for professionals. One of the 
best on the market. (3/19/84) 

BBBB Leading Edge Word 
Processor (Leading Edge) — This is one 
product that lives up to its sterling claims. 
Based on the established Wang word 
processing system, the product is easy to 
use, powerful, and reasonably priced at 
$100. (6/25/84) 


Managing Your Money 

(MECA) — A set of tools to do home 
financial planning and recordkeeping car- 
ries the well-known Andrew Tobias name, 
but not enough documentation. A printer 
error could lose your checkbook balance. 
It is basically flexible and easy to use. 
(6/25/84) 


B E3 B B Multiplan for the Mac- 
intosh (Microsoft) — Our software prod- 
uct of the year in 1982 has come back as 
an even better spreadsheet, thanks to the 
Macintosh. An all-around excellent prod- 
uct. (4/9/84) 


BBB Offix (Emerging Technology 
Consultants) — This visual program, 
integrating electronic filing cabinets with 
limited word processing, is an adequate, 
low-cost file manager with some practical 
limitations. Its reasonable price makes it 
more attractive. (3/12/84) 


BBB Open Access (Software 
Products International) — This package, 
one of the new generation of integrated 
programs, uses six separate modules that 
all operate in the same fashion. The 
database manager is top-notch, and the 
other modules are good. The package can 
be difficult to learn, though. (4/16/84) 

BBBB OZ (Fox and Geller) — A 

specialized package designed to organize 
and consolidate financial information in a 
company, OZ is clearly aimed at novices 

— and does a good job. Fills in the blanks, 
has good graphics and good documenta- 
tion, as well as incredibly tolerant error 
handling. (6/25/84) 

BBB Power-Base (GMS Systems) 

— A complete, effective, easy-to-use 
database system that you can use produc- 
tively in a short time. It lets you 
concentrate on how to solve your prob- 
lems, rather than on the mechanics of a 
database. The documentation is great. 
(3/12/84) 

BBB Select Write (Select Infor- 
mation) — An under-$100 word process- 
ing program with features usually found on 
more expensive products. The product, 


which is easy to learn and use, is packaged 
like a hardcover book. (2/13/84) 

BBB SuperWriter (Sorcim) — 
This word processing program excels at 
helping you create complicated document 
formats and includes a spelling checker. It 
has great error handling. (2/27/84) 

BBB III E-Z Pieces (Haba Sys- 
tems) — This is the first integrated word 
processor, spreadsheet, and database for 
the Apple III. It is easy to learn and use, 
fast, and a good buy. It may not have all 
the features you want that are included in 
separate products. (5/7/84) 

BBB TK!Solver(Sq/?teareArfs') — 
Version 1.2 alleviates problems found in 
previous versions of this equation-solving 
tool. It is much faster and its Help facility 
is a better learning tool. (1/23/84) 

BBB Visi On (VisiCorp) - The 
long-awaited applications environment 
measures up, with good visual interaction, 
rapid transfer of data, and good ease of 
use. For large spreadsheets, though, this 
package can be slow, and bringing in 
information from the outside could be a 
problem. (3/12/84) 


ON-LINE 

*2**^0 CompuServe (CompuServe 
Information) — A valuable information 
service that works. If providers continue 
to listen to user feedback, this has the 
potential to become the service for the 
microcomputing community. (4/23/84) 

Dow Jones News/Retriev- 
al (Dow Jones) — An informative, enter- 
taining, on-line service that’s well worth 
the money. Lets you pull stock market and 
business news off the wire. (4/30/84) 

ISMSMST NewsNet (NewsNet) — An 
information service aimed at business 
users. Its database includes about 100 
newsletters, plus stories from the UPI and 
PR wires. Though it is useful if you need 
timely news in special interest areas, the 
annual cost of the service can be much 
higher than obtaining the same informa- 
tion in printed form. (1/2/84) 

IP'IMI 8 The Source (The Source) — 
The Source provides good quality and a 
broad scope of services at rates competi- 
tive with other information systems. It has 
good electronic mail. Definitely valuable to 
computer owners whose machines get 
medium to heavy use; first-time users 
should be wary of the high initial charge 
and questionable support. (5/7/84) 
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REVIEWS 


REVIEW 

RESPONSES 

FUJITSU IN FOCUS 

I take strong issue with your remark 
that the Fujitsu 16s color monitor is high 
quality even though the display is not very 
sharp (June 4, 1984), and with the 
statement . . the liberal use of color 
helps make up for the loss of sharpness.” 

The monitor could hardly be “high 
quality” if it is not sharp. In somehow 
explaining away the mediocrity of its 
resolution, you seem to feel that the liberal 
use of color somehow makes the eyestrain 
all worthwhile. The addition of color to an 
unsharp monitor only makes the situation 
worse. 

Larry L. Logan 
North Hollywood, CA 

OPEN ACCESS RECONSIDERED 

We also appreciate the flexibility of the 
Open Access program (April 16, 1984), 
but have not really begun to use it 
extensively because we find that it is too 
slow for our application. A spreadsheet 
created using VisiCalc on our Apple II 
recomputes in less than a minute. The 
same spreadsheet on an IBM PC XT with 
Open Access recomputes in a little more 
than 25 minutes. We’re looking for 
another integrated system with Open 
Access’ capabilities, but greater speed. 

Lee Wille 
La Crosse, W1 

WORDSTAR AND NEWWORD 

You are incorrect when you state in 
your review of NewWord (May 28, 1984) 
that the program offers an improvement 
over WordStar by allowing the use of a 
“wild card” option when searching for text 
or replacing one phrase with another. 

WordStar does offer this option. The 
program will locate all occurrences of a 
word or phrase with the use of a wild card. 
I’m a writer/producer of advertising, 
publicity, and training material on comput- 
er-controlled machinery and processes, 

and have taken the time to really read the 
manual, which is where I found this 
information. 

Ken Haller 
Birmingham, MI 


InfoWorld welcomes comments about its 
reviews from readers. Letters are subject 
to editing for space and clarity. Please 
address your correspondence to the Tech- 
nology Editor, InfoWorld, 1060 Marsh 
Road, Suite C-200, Menlo Park, CA 
94025. 


Organize your non-IBM 
monitor with Curtis 





tilt 22° 
swivel 360° 


NEW! Reduce monitor glare and improve sight angle 
with Curtis’ new, universal UNI-1 —the low profile (only 2"), 
tilt and swivel base designed to fit any non-IBM monitor*. 

UNI-1 Low Profile, Universal Tilt and Swivel Base 49.95 

*(fbr any monitor that will fit on a 13"square) 

The new Curtis UNI-1 lets you easily adjust the monitor sight 
angle to minimize screen glare. Virtually eliminates back- 
ache, eye strain and opera- 
tor fatigue. The UNI-1 
makes your monitor easy to 
use, while making you 
more comfortable. Fully 
ventilated base for cooler 
monitor operation and 
longer life. 

Speaking of only -*- 
easyto use... 

How about turning your non-IBM monitor ON (or OFF) at 
the same time as your system? 

NEW! With the new PA-1 monitor cable from Curtis you 
can power up your Amdek, PGS, or any non-IBM monitor 
with just a single flick of the systems 
unit switch. Adapts any monitor to 
^BW ^ ■ systems unit power outlet. 

^^Bb PA-1 Monitor Plug Adapter 8.95 

^HBJ OK (adapts any monitor power cable to 

New products from Curtis . . . 
Get organized, get comfortable Curtis also 

manufactures many other products exclusively for the IBM PC. 

Curtis products below have a lifetime warranty and are a perfect 
PC match in color, style, and finish. 

PC Pedestal™ Tilt and Swivel Base 79.95 EC-II 3’ to 9' Extension Cable 39.95 

(lor IBM PC Monochrome and Color Displays) (for IBM PC keyboard) 

AD- 1 Adapter for PC Pedestal™ 9.95 EC-IV 3' Extension Cable Set 57.95 

(for Princeton Graphics Systems and (for IBM or Quadchrome Color Displays) 

QuadChrome Displays) U.n.^h.rinn tVunru.nu Inr 

SS-I System Stand 24.95 Manufacturing Company, Inc. 

(to position IBM PC Systems Unit vertically) 

EC-1 3’ Extension Cable Set 49.95 W I I ■ ' I f 

(for IBM PC Monochrome Display) ■ II ^ I I 

Available at all X.A 

ComputerLand Store S, Curtis Manufacturing Company. Inc. 

Entri Computer Center a, Peterborough, nh 03458 

ComputerMarta, micro Age or 

your local PC dealer. Over 800 location a nationally. 

In Canada: RMPLtd., P.O. Box 251, Ajax, Ontario, Canada LIS 3C3. (416) 66 8-4048 
For the dealer nearest you call (603) 924- 7803 

InfoWorld 
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Infolink is the only weekly 
directory listing 
manufacturers and dealers of 
microcomputer systems, 
software, supplies and 
services. It provides the 
direct link between these 
suppliers and the InfoWorld 
reader. 

The standard InfoLink 
listing includes a 25- 
character product I.D., a 
300-character (counting 
spaces, punctuation) 
descriptive ad, and 4 lines 
for company name, address 
and telephone number. 
Advertisers have the option 
of including a l'/fe” wide X 
V 2 ” high logo at the bottom 
of their listing. Please 
include black & white logo 
with typewritten advertising 
copy. 

Rates are 7X @ $966 and 
13X @ $1645. Discounts 
are available for higher 
frequencies. Logos are 
included in all rates. First- 
time advertisers are 
required to send payment. 

Be sure to specify the 
category under which your 
ad is to appear: 

Accessories, 

Consultants, 

Diskettes, 

Hardware, 

Publications, 

Software, 

Suppliers, etc. 

For the widest exposure you 
can run more than one ad, to 
show your full product line, 
or run multiple listings for 
the same product under a 
variety of appropriate 
headings. 

For more information on 
rates and deadline dates, 
please call Kathleen Haberek 
at (800) 227-8365; in CA 
(800) 344-4636. 

InfoLink Advertising 

InfoWorld 

1060 Marsh Road, 

Suite C-200 

Menlo Park, CA 94025 


Accessories/Fire Prevention 

FIRE PROTECTION 

++HALON GAS FIRE 
EXTINGUISHER (1.5 LBS) 

Nasa Model, Protects Sensitive 
Equipment $42.00 
(+$3.00 for shipping) 

+ + DELUXE SMOKE 

DETECTOR 

(State of the Art Model) 

Easily Mounted & Movable 
$60.00 (+$3.00 for shipping) 
(Extra Mounting frames $2.00) 
AUTHORIZED DISTRIBUTORS: 
QUALITY MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATES 
P.O. Box 156, 
Cathedral Station 
New York, NY 10025 
(212) 749-8248 



QUALITY MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATES 


Assemblers 


CROSS-ASSEMBLERS 

Use your desktop computer as a 
development system with Avocet 
assemblers — the industry stan- 
dard since 1980. Available for CP/ 
M-80, CP/M-86, and PCDOS/MS 
DOS host systems, in most popular 
disk formats. Target chip families: 
6805, 6809, 1802/05, 8048, 
8051. 6502, 6800. NEC7500. F8. 
Z8, COP400, 8085, Z80. $200 to 
$500. 

AVOCET SYSTEMS, INC. 
804-1 South State Street 
Dover, Delaware 19901 
(800) 448-8500 
(302) 734-0151 



AVOCET T 
SYSTEMS INC. 


CROSS ASSEMBLERS 

The same manufacturer-compati- 
ble, relocatable cross-assemblers 
Microtec has been providing to 
professional developers since 1974 
are available to transform your PC/ 
MS-DOS host microcomputer into 
a development system. Loaders/ 
communication utilities included. 
Target families:80186, 8096, 
8085, 8051, 8048, 68000, 6809, 
6800, Z80, 6500, others. 
Microtec Research, Inc. 

P.O. Box 60337 
Sunnyvale, CA 94088 
(408) 733-2919 

W//A MICRO TEC 
TM RESEARCH 


Backup Restore for C CP/M 
& CP/ M 86 Winchester 
Disks 


Backup Restore 

Backup database or other files 
from a Winchester to a floppy 
under concurrent CP/M and/or 
CP/M 86. 

• Automatic volume management 

• Selective file backup/restore 

• Database backup/restore 

• Compression reduces space re- 
quired to store data 

Requires IBM PC/XT or clone 
with 128K RAM, one diskette 
drive and Winchester disk. To 
order use MC/VISA or send $99 
to: 

Award Software, Inc. 

236 North Santa Cruz Ave. 
Los Gatos, CA 95030 
(408) 395-2773 

^ AWARD SOFTWARE, INC 

m 


Books 


dBASE II in ENGLISH I 

New Book Sensation. Simple-Logi- 
cal-Easy to understand. Perhaps 
the finest computer book ever 
written. Will teach any novice to 
program in dBASE II. 234 pages 
full of great examples. Written by a 
father and son team who have 
decoded dBASE. Order your copy 
today. Dealer inquiry invited. Send 
$29.95 or MC/VISA to: 

English I Computer Tutorials 
1617 N. Troy St. 

Chicago, IL 60647 
(312) 489-1588 


dBASE II in ENGLISH I 


WordStar in ENGLISH I 

Amazing 184 pg. book transforms 
difficult letter commands into 
meaningful names.(CTRL)G = 
Good-bye. (CTRL)K P = Kingdom 
Print. Makes learning WordStar a 
breeze. Easy to understand expla- 
nations and clear examples. In- 
cludes use of MailMerge and 
special IBM keys. Dealer inquiry 
invited. Send $12.95 or MC/VISA 
to: 

English I Computer Tutorials 
1617 N. Troy St. Dept. B 
Chicago, IL 60647 
(312) 489-1588 


WordStar in ENGLISH I 


Conversion Aids 


Converts any CP/M to DOS 

CROSSDATA Converts Any Data / 
Text File Format From 

CP/Mxx to MS/PC-DOS, 
CP/Mxx to CP/Mxx, 
MS/PC-DOS to CP/Mxx. 
CROSSDATA reads/writes on 
IBM PC or clone using MS/DOS 
2.0. CROSSDATA is a self-con- 
tained program. Ready to run, 
comes with 25 formats plus, you 
can add your own formats. To 
order this proven package, use 
MC/VISA or send $99 to: 

Award Software Inc. 

236 North Santa Cruz Ave. 
Los Gatos, CA 95030 
(408) 395-2773 

^ AWARD SOFTWARE INC 

m 


Data-Base Development 


CRC will get you past the 
roadblock of large data-base 
construction. 

Send us your data (computer 
listed, typed, handwritten, etc.) 
and we will enter it by key or OCR 
and send it back to you on diskette 
(s) to your specifications... ready 
for your processing programs. 
Accomplish in hours or days that 
which otherwise might take you 
weeks or months. And, do it cost- 
effectively! 

Computer Results Corp. 

445 Tenth St. 

Toledo, OH 43624 
(419)255-1915 

CRC 


dBASE II Utilities 


dBXREF for only $95 

Cross-Reference program for your 

16 bit dBASE II applications. 

* Trace all or selected variables in 
one file or entire DO Tree. 

* Line # references specify usage 
of all identifiers: fields, files and 
memvars. 

* Find unreleased, uninitialized 
memory variables / macros. 

* Printer, file or screen output. 

* DO Tree shows logic flow. 

INTEGRAL TECHNOLOGIES 
CORPORATION 
9201 Penn Ave. South, 
Suite 1 

Bloomington, MN 55431 
(612) 884-6604 
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diskette CONVERT software 

Convert Your Diskettes 

With CONVERT - the critically 
acclaimed disk conversion pro- 
gram. CONVERT runs on the 
IBM/PC and compatibles. It reads, 
writes and FORMATS diskettes 
for over 30 different CPM comput- 
ers. CONVERT is the standard in 
disk conversion software. ($99) 
MC/VISA accepted. Dealer inqui- 
ries invited. 

SELFWARE, INC. 

3545 Chain Bridge Rd., 
Suite 3 

Fairfax, VA 22030 
(703) 352-2977 

6 * Selfware 


Diskette Copy Service 


Diskette Duplication 

Complete high quality diskette 
copy service available in most 
formats, 3Vi", 5V4” & 8”. Other 
services: diskette sales, protec- 
tion, serialization, private label, 
labeling, packaging, shrink wrap, 
drop shipping, editorial, typeset & 
printing. 10 - 5,000,000 + copies. 
Hoffman Computer Products 
1720 Flower Avenue 
Duarte, California 91010 
(213) 303-1571 



Diskette Copy Service 


Quality Copy Service 

Some companies offer diskette 
duplication. MST betters that 
offer... our software publishing di- 
vision offers diskette duplication, 
labeling, serialization, and packag- 
ing of diskettes. We can even 
design your packaging. Our Cus- 
tomers include most of the big 
names in the microcomputer in- 
dustry. Find out why. Get involved 
with quality. Give MST a call. 

MEDIA SYSTEMS 
TECHNOLOGY 
16959 Armstrong Ave. 

Irvine, CA 92714 
(714) 863-1201 



Diskette Copy Service 


Encryption Technology 

Long the quality leader in software 
duplication, Encryption Technol- 
ogy offers complete software ser- 
vices including duplication, custom 
copy protection, total packaging, 
and in depth hardware, software 
and media expertise. We invite you 
to hear our total quality story 
before you decide. Phone ET at 
(617) 486-8401. 

Encryption Technology Corp. 
1 1 Goldsmith St. 
Littleton, MA 01460 
(617) 486-8401 


ncfyprion 

^.echnology Corporation 



Diskette Copy Service 


Allenbach Industries, Inc. 

Allenbach created the industry, 
and we’ve since been 
imitated — but never duplicated. 
Copies supplied on OEM quality 
Allenbach LIFETIME GUARAN- 
TEE diskettes, now available in a 
variety of colors! Virtually all 
formats and systems. Copy protec- 
tion, serialization, downloading and 
packaging available. Rapid delivery 
on 100 to 1,000,000 copies. 
Allenbach Industries 
2101 Las Palmas Drive 
Carlsbad, CA 92008 
Toll Free (800) 854-1515 
CA Collect (619) 438-2258 



ALLENBACH 

INDUSTRIES. INC 


A Decade of Service 

Guaranteed fast turnaround for 
duplication and formatting on high 
quality OEM diskettes. Virtually 
all formats: Commodore, Apple, 
IBM PC, Kaypro, DEC, Atari, plus 
many more. Serialization, state of 
the art copy protection and custom 
packaging available. Personalized 
service is our specialty. 

Computer Media Products 
5482 Complex Street 
Suite 110 

San Diego, CA 92123 
(619) 565-7802 

COMPUTER 

MEDJfl 

PRODUCTS 


“Each A Perfect Original” 

Duplication & formatting for PCs, 
both 8". 51 / 4 ” & 3 >/ 2 ” . 

Downloading 8” CP/M to most 
5!4” CP/M, IBM-PC, DOS & CP/ 
M-86. IBM EBCDIC to CP/M 
conversions. We're experts in CP/ 
M, PC-DOS & MS-DOS duplica- 
tions. Serialization for CP/M & PC- 
DOS; copy protection for Apple & 
IBM-PC; pkg./shrink wrapping 
avail. Rapid turnaround. 

DisCopyLabs 
1600 Wyatt Dr. Ste. #10 
Santa Clara, CA 95054 
(408) 988-0438 


We Duplicate Your Success 

As a subsidiary of Verbatim, we’re 
the company with full control of 
the total process. From raw mate- 
rials to packaging to drop shipping 
to your customers. Quality duplica- 
tion in 8”, 5>/4”, and 3 V 2 ". Disks 
you’ll be proud to call your own. So 
call us, because nothing beats an 
Encore performance! 

Data Encore 
585 N. Mary Ave. 

Sunnyvale, CA 94086 
Toll Free 800-872-8778 
CA collect (408) 720-7400 



DbCopyLabs 


DataEncore 

a Verbatim Company 


• • • XEMAG • • • 

• Highest Quality Duplication 

• Fast Turnaround 

• Competitive Prices 

• Free Copy Protections 

• No Job Too Big or Small 

• Preformatted Disks for Most 
Computers 

• Blank Media 

• Regional duplication centers 

XEMAG 

1080 Hamilton Ct. 
Menlo Park, CA 94025 
(415) 322-7223 



Excellence from Experience 

You benefit from the pride taken in 
producing top quality products at 
competitive prices. Custom Dupli- 
cation has provided duplication and 
packaging services to industry 
leaders for over 7 years. Call and 
let us show how we earn the 
support of our customers. 
Diskettes, digital and audio cas- 
settes, video cassettes, total 
packaging. 

Custom Duplication, Inc. 
3404 Century Blvd. 
Inglewood, CA 90303 
(213) 670-5575 

Cuitom 

*J)uplication,9nc, 


Duplication and Packaging 

Your satisfaction is our first priori- 
ty. Starting with perfect copies, 
every time. We offer full service, 
including printing, binders, format 
conversion and copy protection. 
Every diskette comes with a life- 
time warranty, fast delivery and 
personalized service. At a very low 
price. 

Priority Software 
Packaging, Inc. 

2730A S. Harbor Blvd. 
Santa Ana, CA 92704 
(714) 546-6400 


□ 

2 

E 


TY 


SOFTWARE PACKAGING, INC 


Quality, Service, Speed 

Quality duplication of your soft- 
ware on lifetime guaranteed 
diskettes using state of the art 
equipment. We service virtually all 
formats and systems. Formatting, 
copy protection, serialization, and 
packaging available. Rapid turn- 
around and complete satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

USLIFE Systems 
1380 River Bend Drive 
Dallas, TX 75247 
(214)637-1179 

IfcilFE SYSTEMS 
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Diskette Copy Service 


Diskette Copy Service 


Furniture 


Macintosh Software 


Give Your Software Color 

Our color disks and color graphic 
disks can make your software 
stand apart from the rest. We offer 
rapid duplication in over 600 
formats, including Commodore 64. 
We guarantee 100% verified flaw- 
less copies. Serialization, copy 
protection, labeling, packaging and 
shrink wrapping also available. 
WESTERN 
TRANSDATA, INC. 

1701 E. Edinger Ave. 

Ste. A7 

Santa Ana, CA 92705 
Call (714) 547-3383 collect 


Western Transdata Inc. 

DISK DUPLICATION 


Technology Leader 

In-house expertise and use of our 
proprietary duplication equipment 
allows us to offer you these 
benefits: 

• Quality and Fast Turnaround 

• Competitive low prices 

• Serialization & Protection 

• Macintosh availability 

• 3.5”, 5.25”, and 8” formats 

• Packaging and Kit Assembly 
Replico Technologies Corp. 

834 Charcot Ave. 

San Jose, CA 95131 
(408) 945-1697 


UJJJillllllJ 
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BLANKET SERVICES 

Diskette Duplication, Packaging, 
Stocking and Drop-Shipping Ser- 
vices based on your long-term 
needs. Place a blanket order with 
releases as you need them for large 
or small quantities at a fixed price. 
No extra charge for “MASTER- 
ING”, Label Printing or 
Application. 

Star-Byte, Inc. 

2564 Industry Lane 
Norristown, PA 19403 
(215) 539-4300 
(800) 243-1515 

^/Star-Byte, Inc. 

/yxA Division of RobmsonHalpern Company 


S.D.I. 

* Guarantees no errors. 

* Quickest turnaround! 

* Located in the geographic 
center of the U.S. 

* Humidity, temperature and 
dust control minimizes the 
error possibility. 

* Copy Protection offered at 
different levels of security. 

* Formatting of media avble. 

* Major brand name, double 
certified, blank media. 

SOFTWARE 
DUPLICATORS, INC. 
a Megadyne Company 
3801 S. Sheridan Road 
Tulsa, OK 74145 
Call Collect (918) 627-0960 

0 

Software Duplicators, Inc. 


Documentation 


We Wrote These Manuals: 

REMOTE CONTROL, 

FORMAT ][ (Kensington) 
SCREENWRITER ][, 

THE GENERAL MANAGER 
(Sierra On-Line) 

SAVVY (Excalibur Technologies) 
TIME IS MONEY (Turning Point) 
and others, too. 

May we write yours? 

Call or send a card for our 
brochure ... or visit almost any 
computer store. 

SIGEA SYSTEMS, INC. 

19 Pelham Road 
Weston, MA 02193 
(617) 647-1098 

£ 8 L 

Manuals by Sigea 


Electronic Media Conversion 
To/From Over 100 Systems 

Save time and money converting 
single disks or entire libraries to 
and from over 100 systems includ- 
ing word processors, microcom- 
puters, mainframes, phototype- 
setters, and mag card equipment. 
9-track tape and OCR conversions 
supported. Over 20 billion charac- 
ters converted since 1979. 

Text Sciences Corporation 
2716 Ocean Park Blvd. 

Santa Monica, CA 90405 
(213)452-9114 

Text Sciences 
Corporation 

(Formerly Datascan, Inc.) 


Home Furniture Catalog 

Send for your FREE ERGONOM- 
IC HOME furniture designs from 
over 20 national manufacturers, 
some available for the first time. 
Our furniture is styled to fit in your 
home without turning it into an 
office, yet the ergonomic designs 
assure comfort and productivity 
while reducing fatigue. Compare 
our prices & order with Visa/MC. 
Never a shipping charge. 30 day 
unconditional guarantee. 

INTERIOR 
DESIGN SYSTEMS 
3641- 1 St. Mary’s PL N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20007 
(202) 333-7502 
By Modem 9 PM - 6 AM EST 
(202) 333-7507 



Hardware 


$2,799 Complete! 

Osborne 1 Double Density 
10 Meg Trantor Hard Disk 
Drive C: RAM-DISK 

with Print Buffer 
WordStar, SuperCalc and 
much, much more! 

$3,299 Complete! 
Executive 128K System - 
Even more features PLUS 
Personal Pearl and p-System 
Drive C: 

1690 65th St. 
Emeryville, CA 94608 
US (800) 526-6500 
CA (800) 831-3144 

Drive C: 


InfoLink Advertising 


Yellow Pages Directory 

InfoLink is the most cost-effective 
way to tell your story to buyers on 
a weekly basis. InfoLink generates 
sales ... It reaches buyers at that 
crucial moment — after they’ve 
decided to buy, but before they’ve 
chosen a supplier. For more info., 
call (800) 227-8365; inside CA 
(800) 344-4636. 

InfoLink Advertising 
1060 Marsh Rd. 

Suite C-200 
Menlo Park, CA 94025 

InfoWocId 
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Applications/ Utilities 

MS-BASIC UTILITIES 

• CURSOR EDITOR 

Define your own cursor shapes. 

• PATTERN EDITOR 
Define your own patterns. 

• CHART MAKER 

Makes Pie/Bar/Line charts. 

• $24.95 each; two for $39.95; or 
all for $49.95 

TERMINAL - Connect your Mac 
to a modem for Terminal Emula- 
tion & Protocol File Transfers. 
$39.95 

Intelligent Software Systems 
P.O. Box 270715 
Houston, TX 77277-0715 
(713) 558-8685 



Intelligent Software Systems 
P.O Bo* 270715 

Houston. TX 77277-0715 
<7IJ)-55B-B605 


Mag Tape to 
Disk Conversion 


Conversion Services 
Any 9 track 1600 BPI MAGNET- 
IC TAPE converted to: 

8 inch: CP/M IBM 3740 

IBM SYS/?? DisplayWR. CPT8000 
5 V* inch: 

IBM PC APPLE II ZENITH 
MORROW TELEVIDEO KAYPRO 
ALTOS XEROX SUPERBRAIN 
TRS80 DEC VT180 Many others 
Disk to disk and disk to tape 
conversion for a variety of formats 
also available. 

Pivar Computing 
Services, Inc. 

47 W. Dundee Rd. 

Wheeling, IL 60090 
(312) 459-6010 


PIVAR 

COMPUTING SERVICES, inc. 

Media Conversion 
***NEW LOW PRICES*** 
Your data can be copied from and/ 
or to any of the following: Vi” mag 
tape, 8” Diskette, 5'/*” Diskette. 

• Vz Inch Magnetic Reel Tape: 
800/1600 B.P.I. 

ASCII/EBCDIC 

• 8 Inch Diskette: 

CP/M, IBM 3740, DEC RT-11 

• 5V* Inch Diskette: 

Apple II-DOS, CP/M, Pascal 
IBM PC/XT - MS-DOS, CP/M 
***PLUS*** 

Virtually ALL Hard and Soft- 
sectored 

PROFESSIONAL DATA 
SERVICES 
385 Woodley Road 
Santa Barbara, CA 93108 
(805) 969-6993 9:00-5:30 
PACIFIC 

tSr 

We Pul Your Data Where 
YOU Want It' 
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Mailing Lists 

Now over 541,000 micro owners - 
select by brand: 160M 

Apple, 110M IBM, 153M TRS-80 
and many others. 4,307 Computer 
Stores with 6 different selection 
options. 2,618 clubs and user 
groups. 11,000 computer advertis- 
ers. Lists by software brand, 
printer model, schools, publica- 
tions, newsletters. Over 50 differ- 
ent micro lists. Plus direct 
response card decks. Call or write 
for FREE catalog. 

Irv Brechner 
Targeted Marketing Inc. 

Box 5125 

Ridgewood, NJ 07451 
(201)445-7196 



Media Conversion 


Media Conversion Consulting 

Run CP/M programs under MS/ 
DOS without card. Downloading to 
over 123 CP/M formats including 
VectorGraphic, Victor 9000, 
NorthStar, Apple CP/M Also CP/ 
M to PC/MS-DOS, Unix and Pick, 
& Hewlett Packard. Convertion 
between word processors, photo- 
typesetters, OCR and 9-track. 
Many top copying services use us. 
Dealerships available. 
dMedia Conversion Group 
9701 Wilshire Blvd. #810 
Beverly Hills, CA 90212 
(213) 738-5034/5 

dMedia 

Conversion Group 


Publications 


“ONLINE” INFORMATION 

MODEM NOTES — for every- 
thing you can access by computer 
& telephone! Mo. publication for 
online database searching, elec- 
tronic mail, BBS, & other info, 
services. Incl. valuable search tips 
& strategies as well as applications 
for using over 200 databases. Pub. 
by information broker Katherine 
Ackerman. 12 issues $24. Sample 
$3.50. 

Modem Notes 
P.O. Box 408472 
Chicago, IL 60640 
(312) 764-7407 


for ovorytMAC you cm accom by computer mad telephone I 


modem 


notes 


Publications / Newsletters 


Software Agriculture 


Online Business Information 

175 business newsletters online, 
full-text, including 50 for the 
computer professional. Every 
word indexed in current/back is- 
sues. Issues online before print 
editions. Equiv. print value: 
$35, 000/year. Low-cost service 
includes NewsFlash, unique elec- 
tronic clipping service, plus UPI 
and PR Newswire. 

NewsNet 

945 Haverford Road 
Bryn Mawr, PA 19010 
(800) 345-1301 
(215) 527-8030 

NEWS 2) 

For the Business Information Edge ■ 


Least-Cost Feed Blending 

“ I do not think there is any type of 
feed formulation problem that can- 
not be solved by MIXIT-2.” Paul 
Chandler, dairy nutritionist. 

Hundreds of ingredients, 57 nutri- 
ents, 50 X 50 problems; MIXIT-2: 
MSDOS, CP/M-80 $595 DEMO 
$30+shpg $5 USA/$15 other 

1706 Santa Fe, Dept. I 
Kingsville, TX 78363 
(512) 595-1937 
TELEX 757375 


AGRICULTURAL 

SOFTWARE 

CONSULTANTS 

Since 1979 



Software 


MONEY MARKET 

A program in BASIC for your 
Macintosh (tm) computer. Calcu- 
lates Investments, Depreciation 
and loans. How much will you save 
in a few years if you deposit a 
certain amount: how much will be 
the monthly payments on a sum of 
money you want to borrow, etc. 
Full use of the Mouse. 

Send check or Money Order for 
$39.95 to the address below. 
FUTURE NOVELTIES, INC. 
P.O. Box 1412 
Rocky Mount, NC 27801 
(919) 442-9510 


Software/BASIC 
Programming Aid 

BASIC Cross Reference 

XREFMASTER creates cross ref- 
erence listings for your CBASIC, 
CB80, or MBASIC programs. This 
single package can be configured 
to your printer width and page 
length. Creates similar, easy to 
read printouts for programs in any 
of these languages. Runs on CP/M 
or MP/M systems of 48K. Only 
$99.95. 

Practical Solutions, Inc. 
Ste. #1 134 So. Central Ave. 

Valley Stream, NY 11580 
TO ORDER: 

l-(800) 227-3800 ext. 983 


Programs for the 

MAC I NTOSHiw 

AND LISAdr) Computers 

Macintosh and Lisa are Trademarks of 
Apple Computer. Inc. 



PRACTICAL 

SOLUTIONS 

INC. 


Software and Supplies 


Software / Accounting 


Practicing Accountants 

Ten of the top 12 CPA firms use 
AMI Software for Professionals. 
DATAWRITE™ Client Write-up 
allows custom reports, packs main- 
frame power onto your micro. 
Expand your practice with Fixed 
Asset Management, Post Facto 
Payroll, Practice Management and 
The TAX MACHINE’". Nation- 
wide training/support. 

Accountants 
Microsystems, Inc. 

3633 136th Place SE 
Bellevue, WA 98006 
(800) 426-8201, 

(206) 643-2050 


TRS-80 Users 

Precision Prototypes MLS PLUS: 
A Mail List System that works! 
♦Super fast language sorts. 
♦Multiple report formats. 
♦Selection/Deletion on five 
integer fields. 

*File compatible with 

Radio Shack MLS. 

Complete $99.00 

Let us customize an MLS/Invoic- 
ing system for your Business. 
Perfect for Real Estate, Insurance, 
etc . . . CALL (602) 432-5002 
WORD and BYTE 
LABORATORIES 
2 Bisbee Rd. Suite A 
Bisbee, AZ 85603 
(602) 432-5002 



Software /Business 


Save $ on Telephone Costs 

Increase office efficiency with 
PHONECHEK, The Telephone 
Manager for IBM PC, PCjr. For 
general business or professionals. 
Analyzes phone bills & logs to 
allocate phone costs to depart- 
ments, employees, or to clients for 
bill back purposes. Discourages 
phone abuse, helps determine need 
for WATS or SPRINT. $279. 
PHONECHEK, THE 
TELEPHONE MANAGER 
411 Borel Avenue 
Suite 425 

San Mateo, CA 94402 
(415) 571-7911 



XIOX 

CORPORATION 


Software / Communications 


EASY TO LEARN & USE 

Ideal for accessing public 
databases, DIRECT.CONNECT 
was designed for those w/little or 
no communications experience. 
Manual written as Tutorial w/ 
Quick Reference for veterans. 
Help is accessible from anywhere 
in the program. Xmodem protocol 
guarantees accurate data transfer. 
IBM PC. $95 

Direct. aid, Inc. 

P.O. Box 4420 
Boulder, CO 80306 
(303) 442-8080 

direct-aid 


COMMunications eXchange 

InfoWorld Report Card++++ 

One Package Does it ALL!!!! 

-Dial directory + Auto-Log-on 
-Emulation of any Terminal 
-Supports all "SMART” modems 
-Simple Menu Driven Operation 
-Data Transfer without Error 
-Multi-protocol + Direct link 
-Error Free Mainframe Linkup 
IBM. VAX. DECK). 

CompuServe. HP3 
CP/M or PCDOS computers $195 
Hawkeye Grafix, Inc. 
23914 Mobile St. 
Canoga Park, CA 91307 
(213) 634-0733 or 348-7909 



HAWKEVE 

GRAFIX 
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I N F O L I N K 


Software/dBASE II 
File Manager 

Make Your dBASE II 
Act Like dBASE III! 

dToolKit integrates the power of 
dBASE with menu-driven simplic- 
ity, to create a timesaving business 
application tool. 

* dBASE II made easy 

* No intermediate steps 

* Quick Sorting 

* Custom reports 

* Pull down menus 

* Create programs quickly 

* View Data in seconds 

Now only $75. 

AD Software 
119 N. Main Suite 3 
Eaton Rapids, MI 48827 
(517) 663-1400 


Software / Engineering 


For the Professional 

DISCO-TECH offers the best soft- 
ware for Land Surveying, Archi- 
tecture, Civil and Structural 
Engineering. DISCO-TECH’s easy 
to run programs do the job right 
the first time. We have the 
software that professionals can 
count on. CP/M-80 & 86, MS- 
DOS, TRS-I, III & IV. 

Disco-Tech 
P.O. Box 1659 
Santa Rosa, CA 95402 
(707) 523-1600 

disco-. 

< t!5h 



THE dBASE II MANAGER 


Software/dBase II Utility 


dBase II RunTime Users 

Unscramble RunTime “CMD” or 
“PRG” files into ASCII text source 
files with DECODE. Source files 
may then be modified and scram- 
bled back into RunTime with 
RECODE. Available in 147 soft- 
sectored formats to run on CP/M, 
CP/M-86, or PC-DOS. Will not 
disassemble “The Champion.” 
DECODE and RECODE together 
cost $49.95. 

HILCO SOFTWARE 
304 North 17th St. 

Mount Vernon, WA 98273 
(206) 428-0475 



Software 


Software / Engineering 


Software/Legal 


LAWSEARCH-WESTLAW™ 

Access the WESTLAW legal 
database w/an IBM PC or compati- 
ble. Certified and recommended by 
West Publishing Co. for their new 
line WESTLAW subscribers using 
PCs. Easy to learn & use: log-on 
automatically w/one keystroke. 
Save information to disk or printer. 
Convert files for use with word 
processors. $350 

Direct. aid, Inc. 

P.O. Box 4420 
Boulder, CO 80306 
(303) 442-8080 

direct-aid 


Software /Low Cost 
IBM PC & CP/M 


Mech./Elec. Design 

Programs for HVAC Loads, Build- 
ing Energy Analysis, FASER® 
Energy Accounting, Duct Sizing, 
Lighting, Short Circuit, Voltage 
Drop, Pipe Sizing, Multiple Phased 
Life Cycle Costing, & more avail, 
for CP/M, CP/M-86, and MSDOS 
computers. All disk formats sup- 
ported. Demo disks are avail, on 
each program for $30. Send/call 
for literature. 

Elite Software 
P.O. Drawer 1194 
Bryan, TX 77806 
Bus.: (409) 775-1782 By 
Modem: (409) 775-0760 


$89.00 or Less Delivered! 

On disk with printed manual. User 
friendly, menu driven programs 
AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY FOR IBM PC AND 
COMPATIBLES AND CP/M-80 
CP/M-86 COMPUTERS IN 
MOST 5 ■/<” & 8” FORMATS 
Personal & small business account- 
ing, maillist, professional billing, 
touch typing, basic cross ref., 
database & much more. Write or 
phone for free brochure. 

Micro-Art Programmers 
173 Birch Ave. 

Cayucos, CA 93430 
(805) 995-2329 


(Elite S oftware 
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Software Manufacturers/ 
Producers 


Have You Received Your 
ISBN Prefix in the Mail? 

If not, you’re missing out on 
increased sales of your products. 
ISBNs are the primary means of 
product identification in book- 
stores, libraries, schools, and other 
outlets in the U.S., Canada, Eu- 
rope, Australia, and Japan. When 
you identify your products by using 
an ISBN number, you automatical- 
ly become part of the worldwide 
network of directories and online 
systems that dramatically in- 
creases your products’ recognition 
and exposure. It costs nothing for 
qualified companies to participate. 
For your free prefix assignment 
and full details, call/write: 

E. Koltay, 

Director, U.S. ISBN Agency, 
R.R. Bowker 
205 E. 42nd St. 

New York, NY 10017 
(212) 916-1815 



Software /Project Planning 


Project Planner 

Turn sketchy ideas into actual 
projects and draw Project Graphs 
in color. Schedule and control your 
projects, analyze alternatives with 
the powerful Critical Path Method. 
Uniquely visual and intuitive with 
easy menus. Available for Apple //, 
//+, //e and //c. Demo kit $10.00. 
Complete program with elegant 
documentation $150.00 MC/VISA 
Dealer inquiries invited. 

Applitech Software, Inc. 

381 Harvard Street 
Cambridge, MA 02138 
(617) 497-8268 


Applitech 
Software, Inc. 


Software/Real Estate 


Management & Analysis 

“Real Property Management” for 
apts. offices.. .Records & projects 
income/expense/budget by month/ 
account/unit. No retyping of recur- 
ring monthly data $295. “Real 
Analyzer” is 5 programs in 1; for 
analysis of Income Property and 
the Residence. Easy WHAT IF 
$195. APPLE & PC/XT/PCjr. 30- 
day M.B.G. Visa/MC. 

Real-Comp Inc. 

P.O. Box 1263 
Cupertino, CA 95015 
(408) 996-1160 

REAL-COMP INC. 


Software / Statistical 
Packages 

New - Statmate/Plus T 

STATMATE/PLUS contains 
many features, including: cross 
tabs, multiple regression, scatter 
plots, ANOVA, data management, 

& several data entry methods. 
Processes numeric and alpha data. 
Based on IFDAS; see the Novem- 
ber, 1983, issue of the American 
Statistician. Now available to CP/ 
M-based microcomputer owners, 
and to IBM PC owners. $295. Call/ 
write 

The Software Hill 
1857 Apple Tree Lane 
Mountain View, CA 94040 
(415) 969-4233 


The Software Hill 

m 


Software/Terminal 

Emulations 


Multi-Terminal Emulators 

Flexible communications. ..Ideal 
for those with broad or highly 
specific communications needs. 
Emulates VT52/100, 80M3A, 
IBM 3101, Televideo, Hazeltine, 
& more.. .or customize your own 
emulations using the programs 
copyrighted communications “lan- 
guage” virtually unlimited asyn- 
chronous capability. $195 
Direct. aid, Inc. 

P.O. Box 4420 
Boulder, CO 80306 
(303) 442-8080 
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I N F O L I N K 


Software/Touch Typing 


Spreadsheets 


System Utility Software 


NEW! Touch Typing-$15.95 

POWER EXERCISES teaches 
proper touch typing in 4-6 hours. 
Use ANY terminal. Instructions on 
3 standard cassettes/6 exercise 
booklet. No games or gimmicks- 
just sound methodology. Used 
extensively by major corps & by 
home users. Full refund if not 
satisfied. Send $15.95 for prompt 
shipment. 

Incentive Learning Systems 
Elm Street PO Box 1200 
Old Saybrook, CT 06475 
(203) 388-5806 



INCENTIVE 

LEARNING 

SYSTEMS 


Lotus 1-2-3 Templates 

LEARN TO USE LOTUS THRU 
PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS 
1984 Federal Tax Calculator 
Personal Accounting System 
Personal Mailing System 
$29.95 ea./2 or 
more on one disk $25 ea. 

VISA/MC -30 DAY 
Money Back Guarantee 
EASY-AS..., INC. 

Suite 402, 36 S. Charles St. 
Balto., MD 21201 
(301) 539-5540 



DISK FIX 

DISK FIX is used to recover files 
from disks with damaged directo- 
ries, to reconstruct files with bad 
sectors and to restore erased files. 
DISK FIX can display, edit or copy 
any sector of a CP/M disk. DISK 
FIX automatically configures to 
floppy and hard disks. Cost $150. 
The Software Store 
706 Chippewa Square 
Marquette, MI 49855 
(906) 228-7622 

The 

Software 

Store 


Software /Utilities 


Disk Mechanic for IBM PC 

The ULTIMATE Floppy Disk 
Backup & Repair Utility. Can Back 
up ALL software protected disks 
written on the IBM PC. Works 
manually or automatically. Files or 
sectors can be restored, searched, 
examined & changed. Checks disk 
drive speed. Requires IBM PC, 
DOS 1.1 (128K)/2(192K) + 64K if 
only 1 floppy drive. $73 Ppd. USA. 
Call for Info/MC/VISA 

MLI Microsystems 
P.O. Box 825, Dept. IL 
Framingham, MA 01701 USA 
(617) 926-2055 



MICROSYSTEMS 


System Enhancement/ 
Software 


Talisman-Terminal Magic 

TALISMAN gives you terminal- 
compatibility so CP/M-80 software 
works fully on any CP/M-80 com- 
puter, no matter what the configu- 
ration. Also TALISMAN and a 
communications package makes 
your microcomputer the correct 
terminal for any interactive main- 
frame. TALISMAN does key re- 
definition too. ($125). 

Disco-Tech 
P.O. Box 1659 
Santa Rosa, CA 95402 
(707) 523-1600 

dlSCO-t 


IBM PC Copy Protection 

SLK/F Version 3.00 places a PC- 
DOS assembled or compiled pro- 
gram on a diskette in such a way 
that it runs normally, but cannot be 
copied by backup programs such as 
COPYPC. The rest of the diskette 
is available as normal, and DOS 
may be added. A license for 
unlimited use on one product is 
$150. 

Olive Branch Software 
1715 Olive Street 
Santa Barbara, CA 93101 
(805) 569-1682 


OLIVE 

BRANCH 

SOFTWARE 


Infolink is the only weekly 
directory listing 
manufacturers and dealers of 
microcomputer systems, 
software, supplies and 
services. It provides the 
direct link between these 
suppliers and the InfoWorld 
reader. 

The standard InfoLink 
listing includes a 25- 
character product I.D., a 
300-character (counting 
spaces, punctuation) 
descriptive ad, and 4 lines 
for company name, address 
and telephone number. 
Advertisers have the option 
of including a Wi" wide X 
Vz” high logo at the bottom 
of their listing. Please 
include black & white logo 
with typewritten advertising 
copy. 

Rates are 7X @ $966 and 
13X @ $1645. Discounts 
are available for higher 
frequencies. Logos are 
included in all rates. First- 
time advertisers are 
required to send payment. 

Be sure to specify the 
category under which your 
ad is to appear: 

Accessories, 

Consultants, 

Diskettes, 

Hardware, 

Publications, 

Software, 

Suppliers, etc. 


Software/ Word Processing 


“MagicBind Supersedes 

MailMerge,” concludes the leading 
journal Microsystems (Mar/84). 
True proportional spacing, multi- 
line heading/footing, footnotes, 
automatic numbering, indexing, 
form letters, legal documents. 
Over 70 formatting functions. Pro- 
duces image-making quality print- 
outs. Ask your dealer or contact: 
Computer EdiType Systems 
509 Cathedral Pkwy 10A 
New York, NY 10025 
(212) 222-8148 



System Utility Software 


Printer & Lang. Utilities 

P-FILE ($129) - A printer output 
to file utility that allows you to 
route printer output to a disk file. 
P-SPOOL ($99) - Allows CP/M 
based micros to print the contents 
of a file while another program is 
being used. 

CB-80 & CB-86 UTILITIES 
($149) - Functions for: directory 
display, drive-select & read/write 
error trapping, user level mgmt. 
Elite Software 
P.O. Drawer 1194 
Bryan, TX 77806 
(409) 775-1782 


Yellow Pages Directory 


InfoLink Advertising 

InfoLink is the most cost-effective 

way to tell your story to buyers on 

a weekly basis. InfoLink generates 
sales ... It reaches buyers at that 
crucial moment — after they’ve 
decided to buy, but before they've 
chosen a supplier. For more info., 
call (800) 227-8365; inside CA 
(800) 344-4636. 

InfoLink Advertising 
1060 Marsh Rd. 

Suite C-200 
Menlo Park, CA 94025 


(Eiitg So ftware 
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mtoWodd 

The Nnvtiwrklv (or Microcomputer Uwn 


For the widest exposure you 
can run more than one ad, to 
show your full product line, 
or run multiple listings for 
the same product under a 
variety of appropriate 
headings. 

For more information on 
rates and deadline dates, 
please call Kathleen Haberek 
at (800) 227-8365; in CA 
(800) 344-4636. 

InfoLink Advertising 

InfoWorld 

1060 Marsh Road, 

Suite C-200 

Menlo Park, CA 94025 
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CLASSIFIED 


Positions Available 


FULLTIME TEACHING 

Porterville College. Excellent op- 
portunity to develop and teach 
computer science courses. Call: 
Alice Armstrong, 209-781-3130 
ext. 270. 


SALES REP 

Need experienced, motivated 
Salesperson for fast growing, 
microcomputer distribution co. for 
Houston & San Francisco areas. 
Knowledge of retail computer 
stores desirable. Must have car. 
Send resume to Gates Distrib- 
uting, 851 Arlington Bl, El 
Cerrito, CA 94530. 


Business Opportunities 


SOFTWARE AUTHORS - We 
will connect you to major pub- 
lishers free. Contact Softsearch, 
Inc., Box 281, Budd Lake, NJ 
07828.201-627-1790. 


Accessories 


Hand-Made Quilted Dustcovers. 
Send for Brochure: Covers A Lot, 
Box 369, La Honda, CA 94020. 


Seminars/Events 


The Radcliff Computer Pub- 
lishing Course - an intensive 
exposure to the latest develop- 
ments in computer-related pub- 
lishing - will be held Aug. 12-17 at 
Radcliff College. Over 30 speakers 
from publishing & computer indus- 
tries, plus hands-on workshop 
demonstrating software as both 
production tools & consumer/pro- 
fessional products. Application, 
write/call: Abby Heim, Radcliff 
Publishing Procedures Course, 6 
Ash St., Cambridge MA 02138 
617-495-8678. 


Software 


FREE INFORMATION 
THE DESK ORGANIZER - 

Superb time mgmt. software. 
Sophisticated, multi-functional. 
Have fun mastering your workload. 
Increase productivity. End messy 
desk. PC Magazine calls it "a 
gem. .a class act.” Runs alongside 
bestselling software. IBM PC/XT, 
compatibles. Special offer includes 
future enhancements, tutorial disk. 
Love it or return! (414) 274-9229. 
HiTech, Box 803-1 W, Menomonee 
Falls, Wl 53051 . Visa/MC. 


Software 


Custom Accounting Software 
for Apple’s. 6485 Diana Dr. #2 
Poland, OH 44514 216-757-2143. 


PC EXPERT SYSTEMS 

Produce valuable knowledge- 
based systems now, and assess 
future impact, with Expert- 
Ease™ for personal computers. 
”... One of the most interesting, 
thought-provoking programs to 
come along in quite some time.” 
PC MAGAZINE, 2/21/84. $2000 
U.S. + $10 S & H from: Jeffrey 
Perrone & Associates, Distribu- 
tors; 3685 17th St., San Francisco, 
CA 94114 (415) 431-9562 or 
SourceMail BKP517. 


Spreadsheet-User Support- 
ed 100 rows by 25 col, Tutorial, 3 
demo sheets. IBM PC, 192 K Ram. 
$35.00 contribution. SSP, 16403 
N. 43rd Dr., Glendale, A Z 85306. 


SUPERCALC 3 $219 

BEST integrated Spreadsheet/ 
graphics/database. TWO FREE 
disks of templates, FREE $50 up- 
date, FREE $45 discount on 
SuperWriter. MMFS Software 
415-591-3608 


Software 


SOFTWARE CATALOG for all 

computer systems, programs plus 
related items. $2pp. KHALEEL- 
Comp. Div., 224 Centre St., NY, 
NY 10013 *(21 2) 966-4426. 


Hardware 


Superpet Commodore-$650. 
8050 Disk Drive-$800. 4022 
Printer-$300. 205-689-4999. 


Services 


FRIENDLY BUT ACCURATE 

words best describe your product. 
For Sen Tech Writer w/doctorate, 
call STEVE: 408/426-9909. 


TELEMARKETING 

Micro H/W & S/W. HI-TECH Mgmt 

1-800-547-5000 


Supplies 


3M SCOTCH DISKS $18.50 

5” SS/DD 18.50. 5" DS/DD 23.50 
8” SS/SD 20.50. 8" SS/DD 24.95 
Argonaut Dist. 1104 Buchanan #IW 
Antioch, CA 94509 41 5-778-2595. 


Get Results FAST! Classified Ads: As low as $39 per week* 


• $13.00 per line descriptive ad (3 line minimum). 

• Headline and up to 5 words in body text or 
address may be set in bold. Please specify copy to 
be boldfaced. 

• Headline will hold roughly 18 bold uppercase 
characters or 24 bold upper/lowercase 
characters. Body text will hold roughly 30 
characters per line counting spaces between 
words and correct punctuation. 

• All ads must be prepaid. 

• Deadline is 3 p.m. Wednesday. 


• Specify category under which you want your ad 
to appear: Accessories, Business Opportunities, 
Consultants, Courseware/Tutorials, Education, 
Educational Software, Games, Hardware, 
Integrated Software, Legal, Positions Available, 
Publications, Seminars/Events, Services, 
Software, Supplies, Systems, Users’ Groups, 
Utilities, and Wanted. 

• For more information, call Richard Hengehold at 
(415) 328-4602. In CA call (800) 344-4636. 
CLASSIFIED HOT LINE (800) 227-8365. 


Name 


Company 


Payment: □ Check enclosed 

Charge my: □ VISA □ MasterCard 
□ American Express 


Address 


City/State/ZIP 


Telephone 


Expires 


Category 


Run my ad. 


Signature 
times 


Mail this form with typewritten copy and payment to: 

Classified Advertising, InfoWorld, 1060 Marsh Road, Suite C-200, Menlo Park, California 94025 


II 


II 

y 
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INSIDE TRACK 


John C. Dvorak 

SPERRY/MITSUBISHI PACT IN DOUBT ' 



R umor has it that Sperry is out 
looking for another IBM PC com- 
patible to replace the Mitsubishi 
computer to which it adds the Sperry 
label. This is essentially the same machine 
sold by Leading Edge. I assume that the 
read-only memories (ROM) on each ma- 
chine are slightly different. I was told that 
some of the machines have had some 
problems, but I haven’t heard any bad 
feedback from my “street” contacts about 
the Mitsubishi machine. 

I first saw the Mitsubishi computer a 
couple of years back. I liked it, but with its 
proprietary graphics system and other 
unique features, I couldn’t see how 
Mitsubishi made it as IBM PC compatible 
as the firm did. I played a little with the 
Sperry version at the Houston World PC 
Expo, but I couldn’t quite get it to run the 
programs published in a disk-based maga- 
zine for IBM PC users. 

I’m told that top contender for the new 
Sperry compatible is TeleVideo. Its PC 
compatibility is super, but few people I’ve 
talked to know much about it. TeleVideo 
still doesn’t understand what pull- 
through marketing is all about. You always 
get the feeling that the company wants to 
keep its new products a secret. Some new 
marketing theory, I guess. 

Meanwhile, expect to see the IBM PC 
II in September. I can’t get a good reading 
on what’s in it. A kicker is that the 
machine, as described to me, uses the 
3V2-inch disk drive. It isn’t made by 
Sony, though; it’s either manufactured by 
Shugart or Tandon. 

This will spell doom for the Tabor 
3Vi-inch and Hitachi 3-inch diskette sys- 
tems. 

The 3‘/2-inch system is actually suffer- 
ing from too much popularity — you can’t 
get the double-sided drives, and the 
diskettes are in very short supply. 

Missing the Point Dept. As I’ve 
discussed before, Dysan is licensing soft- 
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ware of all sorts and putting it on its 3Vi- 
inch diskettes. I criticized the firm for 
investing in what I thought was a dead- 
end project. A former employee recently 
told me that Dysan actually may have 
made a smooth move because all of the 
software it licensed was with a contract 
that supposedly gave Dysan rights for 
under-4-inch (not just 3‘/4-inch) media. If 
this is true, this means that Dysan can roll 
out everything from dBasell to 
Microsoft Basic on 3*/2-inch disks for the 
IBM PC II. Pretty funny, if true. 

A friend asked me why there was a 
swing to 3V2-inch as opposed to 96 tracks 
per inch (tpi) on 5 Vi-inch diskettes or 
something like the state-of-the-art 
Drivetec servo-controlled 5 Vi -inch 
diskette that holds nearly three 
megabytes of data. George Morrow hy- 
pothesized the major reasons for the 
change and how it could have been 
prevented. 

He thinks the key is that the 96 tpi 


The 3V2-inch 


system is actually 
suffering from too 
much popularity . 


diskette is not fully compatible with the 
48 tpi diskette because it cannot write to a 
48 tpi diskette. Though a 96 tpi can read a 
48 tpi diskette by skipping tracks, it will 
screw up the smaller diskette if it writes to 
it. This is because of the difference in 
head-gap size. It is impossible to visually 
tell a 48 tpi from a 96 tpi diskette. This 
means that there will be confusion, and 
to a hardware manufacturer that means 
time-consuming phone calls with people 
asking for help. Instead of using the 
megabyte 5!4-inch system that can cause 
confusion in the marketplace, manufactur- 
ers are moving to the obviously different 
megabyte 3‘/2-inch system. 

The kicker, for which Morrow wants 
credit, is that if the 5 Vi -inch drive makers 
had simply put two windings on special 
dual-gap read/write heads, the 96 tpi drive 
could write a fat 48 tpi track when 


necessary, and you’d have the upward- 
downward compatibility required for prod- 
uct acceptance. 

Drive makers cringe when they hear 1 
this simple idea, because it would have 
delayed the rapid move toward 3 ‘/ 2 -inch 
media. 

And Now for Something Complete- 
ly Different Dept. I received a copy of 
the SCA: Radio Subcarrier Report re- 
cently. It’s an expensive but superb 
newsletter. It’s available from Waters & 

Co., Security Mutual Building, Bingham- 
ton, NY 13901. It costs $185 a year. In its 
May issue there was a mention of the 
Atari and Activision plan to distribute 
video games via FM subcarriers. The 
article mentions that the first two test 
markets will be in Steubenville, Ohio, and 
Utica, New York. Why those places? 
Apparently, Steubenville and Utica are 
“hotbeds of video game activity, with 
reportedly the highest per capita penetra- 
tion of players and cartridges in the U.S.” 

Try that tidbit as a question in a game of 
Trivial Pursuit. 

Real Programmers Contest. Chuck 
Lundgren sent me a list of office folklore 
axioms that are going around the country. 

It’s called “Real Programmers,” and it 
says stuff like: 

Real Programmers don ’t write specs 
— users should consider themselves lucky 
to get any programs at all, and take what 
they get. 

Real Programmers don’t comment 
on their code. If it was hard to write, it 
should be hard to understand. 

Real Programmers never work from 
9 to 5. If they are around at 9 a.m., it’sbe- 
cause they were up all night. 

Real Programmers don’t write in 
Pascal, or Bliss, or Ada, or any of those 
pinko computer science languages. 
Strong variable types are for people with 
weak memories. 

Real Programmers don’t write in 
RPG. RPG is for illiterate IBM drones 
who can’t even program in Basic. 

Real Programmers don’t program 
in Basic. Actually, no programmers 
write in Basic after age 12. 

Real Programmers don’t program 
in Cobol. Cobol is for wimpy application 
programmers. 

I think you get the idea. If you have any 
additions, send them to me at InfoWorld. 

I’ll put the best in the column. □ 
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What if your PC 
suddenly became 
faster, smarter 
and easier to use? 

You're going to be hearing a lot 
about our new productivity software. 
Framework? 1 You'll see business 
magazine ads and even TV commer- 
cials. But those aren't for you. They're 
directed at the first time PC buyers. 

Right here is where you'll get • 
the inside story on Framework. ^ 

Framework introduces a new 
generation of software. It’s the logical 
step beyond spreadsheet -based inte- 
grated software like 1-2-3™ 

Framework is for thinkers. It's 
an idea processor that's equally com- 
fortable with words and numbers. 
Novices can learn Framework’s 
. unique outlining feature, word process- 
ing, spreadsheet, graphics, and 
database in a matter of hours. But 
what's really in Framework for you? 

You can run PC DOS compatible 
programs like dBASE II® or 1-2-3 
within Framework. You can write 
macros easier and faster than ever. 

Framework has a full applications 
language named Fred? 1 which is 
going to make it the hottest ticket for 
third-party developers since dBASE II . 

And you can ignore all of Frame- 
work’s friendly menus and HELP 
features for beginners, because 
Framework works even better and 
faster with power commands. 

The more you know about soft- 
ware. the more amazed you're going 
to be when you see Framework. 

ASHTON -WE' 


Framework. For Thinkers.' 



(213) 204-5570 




International Connections 


With the industry's most popular data communications program, the world 
is at your command. 

An import/export office in New Jersey can instantly check the London 
market for current dollar exchange rates ... send Hong Kong an updated 
production schedule ... print-out the week's sales results from the Dallas 
branch. 

There's virtually no limit to how far you can reach with your microcom- 
puter, ordinary telephone lines, and CROSSTALK. 

Even if your own business and personal needs are closer to home, you'll 
appreciate CROSSTALK'S compatibility with a wide user base ... smart 
terminal characteristics ... total modem control ... and the ability to capture 
data at a high speed for later off-line editing. CROSSTALK has extras you may 
not find in other programs. Data capture to memory buffer (and on-line display). 
Protocol error-checking file transfer. Modem /telephone hangup, and display of elapsed 
time of call. Command file power and flexibility. Remote takeover and operation. And 
much more. 

There is a CROSSTALK version for almost every 
CP/M, CP/M-86, or IBM DOS based microcomputer 
system. See your dealer, or write for a brochure. 


MICROSTUF 


CROSSTALK 


1845 The Exchange / Atlanta, Georgia 30339 / (404) 952-0267 


CROSSTALK is a trademark of Microstuf. Inc., CP/M and CP/M-86 are trademarks of Digital Research. Inc., IBM is a trademark of International Business Machines. Inc. 
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